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PROSPECTUS. 


IT is with pleasure that we present to the public , the first Journal of Sci- 
ence, which has ever been published 1 in this State.. We ‘eel sensible, iat 
with it are connected many imperfections. Still itis important in the | gh- 
est degree, as enabling us to keep up with the progress of knowledge thi ughe 
out the w orld. In times gone by, and that not very far distant, the people of 
the United States, looked to Ew ope, as a child to a parent, for ali their knowe 
ledge and instruction. They were the law givers in every thing scientific or 
intellectual ; and we were the mere instrument of these laws. 

Our brethren of the North, increasing with their population in every de- 
partment of mind, broke the shackles which bound them, and justly deter- 
mined not only to think for themselves, but excite that knowledge which had 
been so long latent. Periodical woiks have been there established,.respectable 
in the highest degree ; and what is important, have been the cause of drawing 
forth their energy, talent, and resources. In the midst of this progression we 
have been stationary. While other countries, and our sister states, have been 
accumulating all their knowledge, and diffusing it among their countrymen, we 
have suffered ours to be lost, from the want of some stimulus to bring it into 
action, and the means of its perpetuation. There are no class of people, we 
wil' venture to say, who possess in a higher degree all the elements essential 
for greatness, and pre-eminence of every kind. But from various causes, an 
indolence and inactivity have unhappily encircled us, and it is difficult to es- 
cape their too fascinating influence. To throw off the shackles of sloth, and 
all its concomitant and distressing consequences, a spirit of pride and emula- 
tion should be awakened. We sliould feel that knowledge alone can give 
power and pre-eminence, and that our character and reputation is identified 
with that of the State. We should look around and examine what we have 
done as a whole, in the advancement of knowledge, aud the consequent ele- 
vation of the moral condition of our species. We should compare our la- 
bours and our usefulness, with those of vur brethren of the north, and the 
same rivalry should be in Science and Literature, as in Legislation. 

We trust, however, that the time ts rapidly advancing when our State will 
stand as elevated in every department of mind, as any of our sister states. I 
is but for us to will and it must be so. It is impossible to estimate how much 
may be done from small beginnings. Give but the neuclus, and the most 
beautiful chrystalline structures will aggregate. So in mind, give but the im- 
petus, and it is astonishing the rapid accumulation and extension of knowled 
which will result. When our thoughts and investigations can be embodied 
and exhibited, we feel some pleasure in our exertions, for we may receive the 
reward of our labour in the approbation of our countrymen. But when ail 
our labour, all our research is suffered to become nugatory for want of diffu- 
Sion, an apathy is produced, and we lose all incentive to action. There is 
too much knowledge, however, disseminating through every portion of the | 
earth, and tov much enthusiasm and steady perseverance in its attainment, — 
for us to be inactive. 
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The great objects of Periodical publications, are, toawakenand form a taste 
for intellectual pursuits, and direct the mind to researches and investigations, 
which otherwise would never have been attended to. ‘They embody the ex- 
perienceand investigations of a number of persons, and become essentially the 


intellectual archive ofa Country. ‘Their influence has been felt’ wherever 
they have been established ; and facts and investigations which were hitherto 
confined to a few, have been communicated to an immense mass of popula- 
tion. Thus where barbarism and ignorance once existed, knowledge and re- 
finement have been established, and minds once wasted in slugeishness aud 
beastiality are now enjoying the exquisite and rational pleasures of intellee- 
tual research. 

In this country, so vast in territory and diversified in character, increasing 
beyond calculation in extent, power, and population, presenting so many 
things useful and instructive, and affording an almost inexhaustible source of 
matter, for the curious, practical, and scientific, a Journal of this character is 
imperiously required. It is superfluous to impress further upon our readers, 
the necessity for a work of this kind among us. We think it would 
be almost insulting their understandings to do so, but as somany doubts 
have been expressed regarding the probable success of such an undertaking, 
we will be pardoned occupying their attention a few moments on this subject. 

It isa fact unquestionably true, that we are absolutely ignorant of our pow- 
er and resources until they are called into action; and we are too much dis- 
posed to shrink back from undertakings more from ideal than real difficulties. 
We are imitative as well as intellectual animals, and once an example is set 
us, we are very apt to follow. We have been told, that the people of the 
South, are more practical than Scientific, that there habits are indolent, 
and that they are more disposed to sensual, than intellectual enjoyment—We 
differ from this opinion. ‘The intellectual is rapidly taking supremacy 
ofthe sensual. Look what a wonderful change has taken place in the intel- 
lectual aspect of the Interior portion of this State, since the establishment of 
the South Carolina college, and this will rapidly and progressively extend. 
We have never been fairly tried, and the world and ourselves are as yet un- 
happily ignorant of the resources, energy and talent, which we possess. The 
love of knowledge and enthusiasm in its attainment has come among us, we 
see it in our College, our Schools, our State Improvements, our Agriculture, 
and we believe and trust in Medicine and Science. Weare not to be discour- 
aged by lukewarmness, on the one hand, or scepticism on the other. The 


success of similar undertakings in other countries, were likewise questioned. 


But we find these predictions and doubts have been falsified, and why not 
amongus? But admit, for argument sake, that we are supine and regardless 
of the progress of knowiedge, and the intellectual character, of our State — 
Does it follow as a matter of course, that we must continue to beso? Must 
we stand still while every other portion of the earth is moving? Is there any 
thing so essentially deleterious among us that we should be forever insensible 
to all that is attractive and lovely in existence, that we should be shut out 
from the only true source of happiness ? We trust not. If such be at present 
our condition, it is high time that we should correct it. Our character and 
dignity require it of us. Our posterity imperiously demand it of us. We 
should endeavour to form and create a taste for science, if it does not already 
exist. We will not however carry this question any further. We think we 
ave shewn sufficiently the folly of such assertions, and we confidently hope 
hat the period is not far distant, when we will be as luxuriant in mind, as 
n the bountiful productions of our soil. 
It is proper that we should state why we have combined Medicine, Science, 
and Agriculture in our Journal. Could these different departments of know- 














ledge have met distinctively, with sufficient encouragement, it would be 
better that they should be separate ; but as we rested our principal hope of 
encouragement from our native State, and trust in time for assistance from 
our sister States; we deemed it most prudent to form this combination, 
to afford a more efficient support, and awaken a spirit of emulation and 
love of enquiry among all our countrymen. 

We have likewise made another innovation—the introduction of valuable 
articles from foreign Journals. P'wo-motives have operated with us in this 
determination : the belief that it will add greatly tothe value and usefulness 
ofthe Journal, and ina new work ofthis kind, we cannot trust wholly to our- 
selves or ont friends for contributions. We shall receive all the most valuable 
periodical works of Europe; and as the improvements there, will be useful 
to us, their,introduction must add greatly to the value of the Journal. 

[n conducting this work, we trust confidently in the support of our fellow 
countrymen. We feel satisfied they will contribute their talent and exertions. 

One part of the Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science and Agriculture, 
will be devoted to original matter in each of these departments, and one to 
extracts from foreign periodical works. 
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CONDITIONS OF THE JOURNAL. 


The Work will be published Quarterly, in place of every two months as 
mentioned in our first Proposals and Prospectus, and the price four dollars in 
place of five dollars per annum, in consequence of there being fewer numbers 
inthe year. Each number will contain one hundred pages, making a volume 
of 400 pages each year. Subscriptions payable semi-anually on the delive- 
ry of the first number in each half year, and no subscription received for } 
than one year. 

All communications, must be addressed to the Editors, post pat’, It is 


-mpossible any anonymous communications can ived in th’ 
j 5 be receiv (Ys Journal. 
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for intellectual pursuits, and direct the mind to researches and investigations, 
which otherwise would never have been attended to. They embody the ex- 
perience and investigations of a number of persons, and become essentially the 
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Does it follow as a matter of course, that we must continue to be so? Must 
we stand still while every other portion ofthe earth is moving? Is there any 
thing so essentially deleterious among us that we should be forever insensible 
to all that is attractive and lovely in existence, that we should be shut out 
from the only true source of happiness ? We trust not. If such be at present 
our condition, it is high time that we should correct it. Our character and 
dignity require it of us. ur posterity imperiously demand it of us. We 
should endeavour to form and create a taste for science, if it does not already 
exist. We will not however carry this question any further. We think we 

ave shewn sufficiently the folly of such assertions, and we confidently hope 
hat the period is not far distant, when we will be as luxuriant in mind, as 
n the bountiful productions of our soil. 

It is proper that we should state why we have combined Medicine, Science, 
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better that they should be separate; butas we rested our principal hope of 
encouragement from our native State, and trust in time for assistance from 
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to afford a more efficient support, and awaken a spirit of emulation and 
love of enquiry among all our countrymen. 
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al ART. I. 

Observations on the Yellow Fever, as it occurs in Charlesion, 
South Carolina: by Tuomas Y. Simons, VW. D. Ex- 
traordinary Member, and formerly Senior President of the 
Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh. 


* Although much has been written upon the Yellow Fever, 
and nov elty « cannot well be expected, it is proper that when- 
ever it does occur, we should have a record of it, that those 
who come after us may have ajust idea of the comparative 
changes which may have taken place in its character, and 
the manner of its treatment. 1 shall in this communica- 
tion therefore give :— 

Ist A succinct history of this disease in this city, and a 
particular description of it, as it occurred in 1824. 

2d. An enquiry into the causes, which may have excited 
this disease. 

3d. An enquiry into the nature of the disease. 

Ath. Its treatment. 

5th. An account of the deaths. 
6th. The Metereological Observations for the summer of 
18.24. | 

Ist. The History of this Diseuse : 


+ {ts first exhibition appears to have been in the year 1699 
or 1700, and was called by Dr. Hewat, the infectious dis- 
temper, and considered by the inhabitants as a plague. In 
1703, according to the same author, a disease similar in its 
nature, and destructiv e, and aggrav ating inits effects, again 
occurred. Itagain made its appearance in 1728. This 
summer was uncommonly hot and dry, the beasts suffered for 
want of water, and the fever raging with violence, swept 
off immense numbers of black and white. The state of the 
city, was truly deplorable, “‘ as the town depended entirely 
on the country, for fresh provisions, the planters would suf- 
fer no person to carry supplies to it, for fear of catching the 
infection, and bringing it to the country. The Physicians 
knew not how to treat the uncommon disorder, which was 


* Itis by no means my intention in these observations, to collect the views or offer 
the opinions of any writers on Yellow Fever, so opposite are opinions of writers and 
so diversified their practice, that I am persuaded much arises from the various forms, 
which the disease assumes, in different situations, as well as different constitutions. — 
Writers therefore should keep this in mind, and be content to give their views and ex- 


ong, should always be kept before a medical writer. 


t This history is taken from Ramsay’s History of South Carolina, and Dr. Chalmers, 


SS without arrogantly impugning the opinions of others. The story of the Cane >| f 
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2 SIMONS ON YELLOW FEVER. 


suddenly caught and proved quickly fatal. The 
was so general that few could grant assistance to their dis- 
tressed neighbours. So many funerals happening every day, 
while so many lay sick, white persons sufficient for burying 
the dead, were scarcely to be found. Though they were 
often interred on the same day they died, so quick was the 
_-ageeemonrtal so offensive and infectious were the COPpses, 
nearest renee, seemed averse cstie 
the necessary duty.” Ino 1752 and 1739, it raged and 
with such violence, that when at its highth, from ten to 
twelve whites died a day. It did not reappear antil 17-45 
and 1748, and was then comparatiy ely mild. A’ few cases 
occurred in 1733, and 1755, and a ccssation took, place, until 
1792 with the exception of a few sporadic cases w hich has pen 
more or less every year. “In the year 1792.” says Dr. Nain- 
Say, ‘a new ara of the Yellow Fever, commenced. — It razed 
in Charlestown in that year and 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 
1799, 1800, 1802, 1804 and 1807. It appeared shghty in 
the years 1803 and 180), in both years its ve ums did rot 
exceed 59. In the years 1795, 1798, and 1008, the disease 
is not mentioned at all, and in the vear 1806 it is ape men- 
tioned as having occurred in a very few cases under parti- 
cular circumstances. In its visitations it extended from July 
to November, but was most ripe in August and September. 
With a very few exceptions, chiefly children, it exclusively 
fell on strangers. The unseasoned negroes, were not ex- 
empt from its ravages, but they escaped oftener than other 
strangers ; and when attacked, had the disease in a slighter 
degree, and if properly treated were more generally cured, 
Persous both black and white arriving from the West India 
Islands, enjoyed similar exemptions from the Yellow Fev er, 
of Charleston. In the years 1796 and 1799, it raged with its 
greatest violence, but has since considerably abated, both in 
frequency and violence.’* 
From 1807, until 1817, our-city was happily exempt from 
this distressing disorder. It then occurred in all its virulence 
and malignancy. lt reappeared in 1819, but was less gene- 
rally, although the disease was equally violent in its ty pe. 
From thence there was a cessation until 1824, when it again 
raged in violence equal to any period in the annals of this 
country. The first cases were exhibited in a narrow dirty 


* Ramsays History of South Carolina P. 86, Vol. 2. 
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alley, occupied chiefly by debauched females, and sailors, 
from thence it extended a: nong the shipping, then generally 

attacking strangers and latte aly children. Individuals who 
had live d here many years but had not spent a yellow fever 
year here, died of it, these were generally attacked at the 
latter period of the season, when the system was undergoing 
achange. Several cases were known of persons being seiz- 
ed and dying, who had been here in 1819 and even 1817, and 
some it has been asserted were sick of fever in that year, but 
of what character the fever was, itis impossible to deter- 
mine. There were two patients whoin | attended, who had 
been constantly trading between Cuba and C harleston, for 
many years, that were scized as violently as any cases I 
witnessed, and whodied in fourdays. Children, some as old 
as ten vears, and one as old as fourteen. natives and inhabi- 
fants of Charleston, dicd with this disease; mauy negroes 
from the country, were seized, but the disease was much mil- 
der and few deaths occurred among them. Independent of 
the distresses which eccurred in the city, the disease broke out 

with dreadial malignanev amon: + those who had soughtrefuge 
from its ravages on Sullivans Island, a complete sand bank, 
about 6 miles from the city, which has been hitherto consi- 
dered a secure retreat. ‘The cause of its occurrence there 
inay be from the dense population, the uncomfortableness of 
the houses, the accumulation of filth and formation of made 
land, and the imprudence of persons residing there under the 
fill confidence of their exemption. Each and all.of these may 
have ope ‘rated. Other causes may be offered, and have been 
mentioned, such as miasma, from the contiguous main land ; 
but the Inhabitants in the village, on that land, were exempt 
from the disease, and to a canal near the fort where the offal 
was thrown ; but if this was the sole exciting cause, it appears 
singular that the soldiers should have been the last affected 
and they but partially. [am firmly persuaded, very many 
received the disease in town, andthat it remained latent until 
some exciting cause brought it into action, yet there were ma- 
ny children who took the disease months after they left the 
city, and these must be attributed to the first cause. Charles- 
ton neck, which adjoins thecity, and which is all of origin- 
al land, was quite healthy, strangers residing there generally 
escaped, and in almost every instance where it did occur, the 
cause could be traced to the individuals having exposed 
themselves in thecity. From this general statement of the 
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disease as it occurred in 1824, which I believe correct, | 
would draw the following conclusions. 

Ist. The Yellow fever, is endemic of Charleston, and { 1s 
its origin in causes there. 

2d. All persons, who have not spent a Yellow Fever 
year there, are liable to this disease, and it is questionauic 
if they are wholly exempt until they have had the disease. 

od. Children from the age of one year to twelve ears, 
are susceptible of this disease, although not inan equal degree 
With strangers. 

4th. Persons living in warm latitudes are liable to this 
disease, but in a less degree than those of cold latitucles. 

5th. Persons born and raised in Charleston, but, who have 
lived for some time in cold latitudes are liable to the disease. 

6th, The disease is more prevalent and general in places 
most thickly populated, and where the earth has been 
made, although no place within the city is exempt. 

7th. Charleston Neck, where the soil is original, is 
greatly exempt, although it would be impossible to say 
wholly so. 

8th From cases which have occurred, it appears very 
questionable if the disease cannot be twice taken; of this, 
however it is impossible to be accurate. 

These are the general views which I have taken from my 
observations this year. ‘The doctrine of Contagion has oc- 
eupied so largely the attention of Medical writers, and such 
an immense mass of contradictory and unsatisfactory state- 
ments have been offered on both sides of the question, that 
J shall not occupy the attention of the reader on this point. 
I believe we are as far remote from the settlement of this 
question as when it was first agitated. It is necessary how- 
ever, to state that the Physicians of Charleston are generally 
non-contagionists, and there can be no question that the 
Yellow Fever, as it occurs here, arises wholly from causes 
which exist among us. 

IJ. We shall enquire into the cause or causes, which 
give rise to this disease. It is evident that in those places 
where there is the greatest degree of vegetable and animal 
matter, and the greatest accumulation of filth, the air must 
necessarily be most noxious, and the disease most virulent ; 
still if these were the sole causes of this disease, it should oc- 
cur every year as the same causes every year exist. The 
same may he applied to the state of our drains, and likewise 
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to the artificial formation of a great part of Charleston. It 
has likewise been observed that in hot and dry, as occurred 
rn 1824, or hot and moist as occurred in 1817, the disease 
prevailed with equal violence. ‘The winds have likewise 
varied in different vears, when tl his disease has occurred, so 
that we cau attribute it to neither of these causes alone. In 
1024, there was a great deficiency of thunder and lighten- 
ing, and the same thing was observed in 1817 i, and 1819. 
[thas been mentioned* that in every year. in which this 
disease has occurred, there has been a deficiency in the equili- 
brium of the electrical Huid, aswe have not however, a full 
statement of facts on this subject , wecan as yet, only think 
it highly probable that this circumstance may have a material 
influence. 
Assuming however, asa fact, that there is a deficiency of 
thunder and lightening every year when this disease pre- 
vails ; the following e xplanation would be highly plausible. 
The City of Charleston was originally intersected with 
creeks, and a quantity of marsh in the midst of it. These 
crecks and warshes, were filled up with wood, and the offals 
of the city composed of an immense mass ‘of corruptible 
matter, a deleterious miasma or vapour is constantly aris- 
ing from the surface, from this cause, and the accumulated 
filth which daily oceurs. The concussion of the electrical 
uid, by producing a chemical change, destroys or neutra- 
lizes its vitiated powers. ‘The dificiency of the balance of 
the electrical fluid, therefore suffers this vitiated and deleteri- 
ous Iniasma, or vapour, to act with all its virulence. The 
thunder and lightening then according to this view, isthe cor- 
rective, when it does occur. One circumstance corrobora- 
tive of thisis, that in all places, such as Mazyckborough, 
Charleston Neck &c where the soil is original, persons are ge- 
nerally exewpt, if they remain in those situations. ¢ I have 
throw n out these observ ations merely as suggestions, which 
future experience may either confirm or destroy. Perhaps 
however, afterall, altho’ it may be an “opprobrium medicorum 
we may be obliged to say as the venerable Dr. Gregory said 
regarding another subject, ‘ Causa latet, et fortasse diu 
latebit.” It is certain however, that cleanliness is all import- 
ant, and could ourstreets be all paved, and the marsh and low 
land be filled up with some other materials thau the Scaven- 


* See Shecut’s Essay on Yellow Fever, 1817. 
t See Shecut’s Essays 
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gers offal now used, we might hope for better things. The 
experiment is worth the trial, if our means could ACCOMM Si 
the ends. 

If. The next consideration is the nature and c haracter 
of this disease. So much has been written on this subject. oye 
it would appear almost superfluous to offer any thie: never 
theless as opinions are so diversifie! on this point, and fis in) 
object to give my own views arising from my own observa- 
tions, unbiased by the opinions of others, [shall unhesita- 
tingly offer them. I believe, that from some unknown prin- 
ciple a change takes place in the pulmonary blood; that an 
atony takes place in the arteries, and a congestion necessari- 
ly in the veins. That the congestion, althongh universal, is 
more particularly so in the whole intestinal canal, which is 
the especial seat of the disorder; that the congestion of the 
brain which frequently occurs, arises from the previous con- 
gestion of the intestines, and that when the congestion of the 
intestines is relieved by any de pleting e method, the conges- 
tion in other organs will likewise be relieved. The prima- 
ry seat of this disease, then according to this view. is the whole 
intestinal canal, and all other parts are secondarily affected. 

Further, and what is of great importance, in the treatment 
of this disease, it appears to me that there is an atony of the 
liver, arising from a congestion of the vessels of the intestines, 
thereby preventing a free circulation in that viscus, and in 
this manner a phenomenon apparently somewhat anomalous 
in this disease, the alternate passage of black vomit and bile, 
may be explained. By active cathartics the congestion of 
the intestines is partially relieved ; the circulation in conse- 

uence, becomes freer, the circulation of the blood in the 
liver becomes likewise freer, and the secretion of bile, the 
necessary result. I believe likewise that the black vomit, as 
it is termed, is a mixture of extravasated blood. from the ca- 

illaries of the intestines, with the mucus and other secretions. 
Bilious Fever and Yellow Fever, are obviously distinct, and 
the grand distinction between them is, that in Bilious Fever 
the determination of the intestinal circulation is to the liver: 
in Yellow Fever, to the intestines themselves. Inthe one 
there is an increased action of the Liver, in the other an ato- 
ny lam persuaded very many have different views, and 


shall offer no argument in their support, but proceed to give 


a detail of the symptoms of this disease, and leave the reader 
to draw his own inferences. 
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-- is disease has but one paroxysm. and commences sud- 
“aly , with shiverings, sometimes none violent pains in the 
ba ck, head, loins and legs, a general restlessness, and uneasi- 
ness is felt. “Phe eyes are turged with red blood, and acutely 
ensible of light. “Phe face is flushed, a great heat is felt in 
the head, thorax and abdomen, w ith extremities often, 
of not more than natural heat. ‘The pulse is variable, somee 
times intermitting, sometimes excited, sometimes natural, 
but most frequently intermittent or oppressed. ‘The tongue 
is variable, sometimes moist and clean, sometimes red, and 
at other times parched and dry or moist, but always there is 
intolerable thirst. The appearance of the skin varies ma- 
terially. In some little or no change occurs, generally how- 
ever, there is either a black and blue appearance, like a 
bruise or a yellowness of skin resembling an ecchymosis.— 
Vhe black and biue appearance is most frequently in ple- 
thoric habits, and these run most rapidly into the gangren- 
ous state. Gangrene, as far as my observations extend, 
jirst appears along the whole spine. Jn such cases, death 
is inevitable. These appearances seem to me to arise 
froma stagnation of the capillaries of the skin, and a de- 
composition of the blood exactly as what takes place 
from any violent contusion. They vary according to the 
habit and constitution of the individuals attacked, and it is 
all important to attend particularly to this, in the treatment 
of this disease. Regarding the prognostic of this disease, 
we should be particularly cautious in expressing it, for al- 
though there are certain symptoms which may materially 
assist us in giving an opinion, the most experienced phy- 
sicians, have be:n so often deceived, as to make it more 
prudent to hazard no positive opinion whatever, and for us 
never to believe our patients safe, until perfectly recovered.* 
IV. Treatment.—I feel some delicacy in obtruding my 
opinion of the treatment of this disease, after so much has 
been written on the subject, [ do it the more willingly, how- 
ever, in despite of the censure of arrogance, which may be 
cast upon me, because there are such a variety of opinions, 
and so great a disposition to empiricism as well as fashion in 
the treatment of this disease, some particular medicines are 


* The fourth night however as far my experience extends, is generally critical, and 
the black vomit most frequently happens on the fourth day. | have likewise observed thas 
in those whose skins are blue and respiration hurried, the disease is most formida- 
ble, anddeath most frequently occurs. In these cases, I thiak bleeding the only hope. 
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extolled as specifics and consequently, some practitioners 0- 
verlook the various modifications which arise from a variety of 
causes in their unbounded confidence in their remedy . many 
indeed are so completely warped in their feelings regarding 
the remedies they adopt. as to be se eptical in the success of 
any other treatment, and are disposed to impugn the verac i- 
ty as they condemn the opinions and practice of those who 
differ from them. 


It isan ok: and just saying, aad should always be kept in 
mind, especially by Physicians, that in proportion as we In- 
crease in wisdom and true knowledge, does our modesty in 
our own, and liberality to the opiuions of others increase. 
We should be cautious in adopting theories, and being wrap- 
ped up in those we adopt, and equally cautious, in hastily 
condemning. 

This should be the principle of action ofevery one whe 
wishes to attain truth, and of Physicians in particular, frou 
the uncertainty, at best, of all their remedies, and the innu 
merable shapes in which disease presents itself, trom the tut 
merable varictics of constitution. 


To some, these observations will appear irrelevant; but 
every individual who was in this city, will remember wit: 
regret the mutual and open condemnations of practice which 
occurred among medical men, and the agitation it excited 
in the public mind. Indced so great was the feeling. that 
many individuals were afraid to call in Physicians leas 
they should give Calomel, and many lives were, I am per- 
suaded in this manner lost. The people in their trepidation 
and horror at the termination ofafew cases awfully, lost sight 
of a fact, that the abuse of a remedy is by no means to inder- 
dict its use, and could make no distinction between the en- 
thusiast who practised mechanically, and the man of judg- 
ment. 


The first stage of this disease I have said to be congestive. 
arising frem an atony in place of an increased action of the 
heart and ar teries, that the congestion although more or less 
general, has its primary seat in and direction to the intestines. 
The general indication then, is, to releive this congestive or 
oppressive stage. If their be a great determination to the 
head, an oppressc pulse, and a hurried respiration, a large 
bleeding would be necessary. If any indications should pre- 
vent this, the cold bath may be applied, particularly if there 
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isa disposition to reaction.* ‘This by abstracting the deter- 
mination of the blood from the internal organs and drawing 
it to the surface, often prepares the system admirably for the 
subsequeit treatment, an d facilitates the cure. If a reaction 
is not to be anticipated, the tepid bath should be substituted. 
It is not always, however, that the practitioner will find at- 
tendants sufficiently scrupulous in the regmen necessary in 
the application of the bath. In nmiany cases neither blec ding 
or the cold bath are positively indicated or convenient. In 
their lieu the continued use of ardent spirits and cold ice 
water should be applied, especially to the head, taking care 
to watch the change of temperature which may occur.— 
These are the gencral plans for obviating local determina- 
tions by exciting an action on the cutaneous surface. Our 
next consideration is, toremove the evil which already exists, 
and if it be a fact, as T assume, that the primary derangement 
js a congestive stage of the stomach and intestines, our indi- 
cation would be to relieve them of their oppression. ‘To 
produce this object, | have always given, (except where pe- 
cifiar cases produced a contraindication,) a combination of 
ihe decoction of Polyg. Seneka, Salts and ‘Tartar, until a free 
action Was produced, I vive the ‘Tartar? that it may dis- 
gorge any indigested maiter in the stomach, as persons are 
often and most frequently attacked with this disease soon 
after eating, and I deein it less likely to produce irritability to 
relieve the stomach at once of a mass of matter, which un- 
der its condition must be oppressive, than that it should pass 
through the long convolutions of the intestines. Besides J 
have found it take off a constricuve pain evidently arising 
trom a spasm of the Ductus Communis Choledochus, and 
powerfully co-operates with the Cathartic Medicine conjoin- 
ed. I givea large proportion of the Salts, that the Cathartic 
should be greater than the Emetic, and that after a few ope- 


“lam firmly persuaded that the cold bath applied, except when there is a disposition 

6 reaction is highly deleterious, and I believe it is in conse quence of not attending to 

che state of fhe system, in applying thisas well as other remedics that so many dis- 

appoimtments have been felt, and such varieties of opinious regarding their good effects 
have been offered. 

+ lam aware that there is a very great prejudice against the use of emetics in this 
disease, arising from an apprehension of kee ping up a continued irritation, This lam 
pe rsuaded j is more idealthan real. ‘The fact is, the stomach when persons are first taken 
with this disease, is full of indigested matter, and the vomit by withdrawing this 
guickly relieves the oppression and irritability. I cannot say I approve of emetics, ex- 
cept when used, connected with cathartics. Thus combined,|] deem them invaluable in 
the fist stage of this disease, and many other fevers. I can affirm that I do not remem- 
Der its having produced irritability ip any one case, although | did not always use it, and 
Dave feund it in several cases take of am acute « pesm of the common duct of the fiver 
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rations upwards, a powerful peristaltic motion should take 
place. The Salts act powerfully on the exhalents, and by 
so doing must relieve considerably the congestion of the In- 
testines. The Polygala Seneka is added, because it is a tonic 

and has a great action towards the surface. | withdraw the 
Tartar, and continue the Snake Root and Salts. assisted 
with the cold applications, until | obtain copious discharges 
from tue bowels. The first indication of their good effects 
isa removal of the pain ty tie head, legs and loins, especial- 
ly the two last. Having obtained a cessation or partial re- 
lief of the pains arising therefrom, our next object must be 
to produce an equilibrium in the organic structure. ‘This 
stage [ would call the alterative. It is now, and not in the 


commencement, that the eificient and salutary effects of 


Calomel are to be expected. and in this stage I have general- 

ly found a comparatively small proportion produce a com- 
plete glandular change. In its exhibition our attention must 
not be directed to the Salivary Glands, regardless of other 

pressing svmptoms which mav occur, for it must be kept in 
mind that the Salivary excitement is only an evidence of a 
complete change in the absorbent and glandular systems, 

and if we lose sight of the bowels, a congestion may again 
occur, which will undo all that has been already obtained. 

In this stage I give two grains of Calomel every hour and a 
half, and purge it off if necessary with Castor Oil, Snake 
Root and Salts, or any other purgative. most suitable to the 
patient. ITnjections here are beneficial, and often produce 
every thing desired without having the Stomach irritated 
with too much-medicine. | have seen, by pursuing this me- 
thod, thirty grains of Calome! produce every thing to be de- 

sired. Large doses it must be remembered act as_ sedatives, 

and our object is to obtain an alterative action. As a purge 
it would be unsound to use Calomel when we have so many 
other more agreeable efficient and active agents. When the 
salivary excitement takes place, we are by no means to relax 
and to our patients as safe, for by neglect or exposure 
Gite © “may y take place, and death ensue. | lost a patient 
who was profusely salivated, that exposed himself, and was 
imprudent in his diet Five days after he had been salivat- 
ed, and without fever, he heard some news which distressed 
him, he expossed himself, took a relapse, in 24 hours had 
the black vomit abundantly, and in 12 hours more died.— 
He was at his death labouring under profuse saliyation. 
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Our third indication is to give tone and action to the gene- 
ral system, and to watch attentively the Cliylopoetic  vis- 
cera. ‘This, it is true, is the convalescent stage, yet we 


-Sbould remember that from a want of due attention to this 


stage, chronic affections take place most distressing in their 
COHSCGHCNCES, anda neglect of it is not unfrequently a cause 
of rclapse. The great “desideratum is to keep upa gentle 
stimulus upon the Intestines, and by this means to bring the 
organs to their natural tone, that they might perform their 
proper functions. ‘lo do this a strict attention should be 
paid to diet. Convalescents are too much disposed to run 
into e xcess,and to produce an engorgement, or in other words 
to eat more than the digestive organs can well manage. In 
such cases it is evident an oppression must be the conse- 
quence, and from the undue stimulus there is very apt to be 
on irrecularity in the circulation of the parts, and it must be 
kept in mind that all the abdominal viscera are intimately 
associated in their blood-vessels, and derangement of one of 
the organs will be the result. To illustrate this, it may be 
remarked that in Intermittent Fever, from neglecting this 
circumstance an undue determination is very apt to take 
place to the spleen, producing what is familiarly called by 
the people of this country Acue Cake. In like manner in 
Bilious or Yellow Fever a chronic derangement of the 
Liver, or Chronic Ilepatitis as it is termed, not unfrequent- 
ly happens.* 
The prescriptions suitable to this stage are strong in- 
fusion of bitter substances, such as quassia Columbo, &e. 
| have found some benetit from the following plan: | have 
combined Aloes and Rhubarb together, so as to produce at 
!cast one free evacuation each day, and given the Nitric acid, 
say one drachm to a quart of water, a wine glass diluted ac- 
cording to the taste of the patient three times aday. It is 
immaterial however what remedies are used, if they are cal- 
culated to produce the results which nature seems to indi- 
cate. | cannot conclude this part without obs -rving that in 
the treatment of all our Fevers, the attention to this stage is 
of the utmost importance, and that its neglect has produced 
more misery and distress than 1s generally calculated. 
I have thus given a general treatment of this disease.— 
There are many modifications which occur that will require 


* Several persons who recovered from the Yellow Fever this Summer, have had sub 
‘equently the Jaundice. 
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particular treatment, and which must be left wholly to the 
judgement of the practitioner. The employment of blisters 
for instanee are sometimes peremptorily required. i shall 
only remark that when they are applied they ought to cover 
a considerable surface, so as to produce a gene ral and not 
merely a topical action. Wherever external stimulants are 
required, [ must confess however I give a decided prefercuce 
to Synapisms as they produce a quicker action. The patients 
are likewise much troubled very frequently with retchings 
from the quantity of wind on the Stomach. The lime water 
here with Gentian or Columbo is of service, butit were worse 
than useless to offer particular remedies for the varicty of 
symptoms w hich may present themselves. Thev are many 
and various, and to obviate them must depend upon the 
skill and judgement: of the practitioner. 

It will be expected that | should not pass over the manage- 
ment of so important a symptom as black vomit. Regard- 
ing it; there have been several remedies used, sometimes with 
success; but we are more generally disappointed when it 
arrives tothis. There have been several cases which have 
recovered, but generally it is the reverse. Large blisters 
and synapisms have been applied to the whole abdomi- 
nal region and extremities. Injections given, and a free use 
of brandy and water. In one case a child who had_ the 
black vomit asked spontaneously for the brandy and water, 
which was given it, and it recovered. A continuation 
of tincture of Gentian Magnesia and Epsom Salis, has 
been sometimes of service. The Acetas Plumbi has been 
greatly used, as well as Ol: Terebinth: Camphor, and 
brandy, and many other prescriptions, yet although each and 
all of them may have been in some cases beneficial, we 
cannot lay much stress upon the peculiar good effects of any 
particularly. To rest confidently on any of them is a sure 
way to meet with disappointment. 

Before concluding afew precautions will not be amiss.— 
It is all important that the patient should be kept as quiet 
as possible, and no persons admitted into the room except 
those who are in actual attendance. It must be remember- 
ed that most persons attacked with this disease view their 
case as hopeless, and they anxiously watch the countenances 
of those who come to see them, and few have the discretion 
or power to contro! their feelings. This independent of the 
constant excitement which is kept upin the patient, would 
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be a su“ficient reason for strictly attending to this precau- 
tion. The inhabitants froma generosity of feelin. and 
sympathy, not surpassed in any country, visit the sick, and 
it is the business of the Physician to tell them that although 
their motives are good, the practise of it would be highly del- 
eterious. 

It must be likewise remembered that fear operates power- 
fully in this disease, and every thing should be done to obvi- 
ate its deleterious consequences. 

In conclusion, | would remark that in the treatment of this 


disease, modified so materially according to the habit and 


constitution of the patients, the mind ought to be divested of 
all preconceived opinions, and be governed wholly by obser- 
vation and judgment. The experience of every observing 
and practical Physician will evince that what would be bene- 
ficial to one patient wou!d be destructive to another, and we 
must all look only to general indications, and leave the 
modifying symptoms to our judgment and observation.— 
There can be no particular specific for anv disease, and he 
who blindly follows one particular plan, regardless of the in- 
dications for other treatment, goes on with the arrogant 
determination that the constitution aad = disease shall 
accommodate themselves to his views, and not he to 
their indications. [ assert distinctly, that whoever follows 
undeviatingly one course of practice in this disease, yields up 
his judgment, forgets the Physician, and essentially assumes 
the Empiric 

It will be expected that something should be said regard- 
ing the preventitive for this disease. There is in truth 
none : neither constitution, age, sex, or all precautions so fre- 
quently laid down can be depended on. After passing 
through a great portion of the season, the slightest exciting 
cause will bring it violently into action. | 

The strangers only alternative is flight, or submission to 
the doubtful chance of recovery, or escape from the disease, 
Few escape taking the disease, and they are extraordinary. 
It is a source of regret that our climate is sometimes so in- 
hospitable to strangers, but itis more serious when it attacks 
our children. This isa source of much agitation and ter- 
ror, yet | am_ persuaded that it is much better for children 
to remain and pass through the ordeal of a Yellow Fever 
year, than be withdrawn. First, because they must in more 
advanced periods be from their occupations exposed to the 
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disease, and second, because although a few cases distressing 
inthe highest degree occur; the cases of death among 
children bv referring to the deaths of 1817, 1819, and 1824, 
will be found in comparison to adult strangers few. From 
these facts it must appear highly reprehensible to every re- 
flecting mind, in parents withdrawing their children from 
that climate where they are destined to live, and from their 
Native city to which they must ever be attached, and the 
prosperity of which ought to be intimately associated with 
all their views and expectations. 


V. Wecome next to an account of deaths. In looking back 
tothe Medical History of this city, it will appear that the Yel- 
low Fever in its earliest settlements, raged with violence, 
and swept off an immense number of persons indiscriminate- 
ly, natives as well as strangers, and what was singular the 
countrv was considered asafe and healthy retreat. We can 
very well account for Charleston being thus unhealthy from 
its situation. Low insite, and intersected with creeks and 
marshes, it could not be otherwise, and the mortality the 
necessary consequence. At first Physicians were entirely 
ignorant of the treatment of this disease, and to be seized 
with it was to die. No doubt fear operated then as it even 
now does, by its depressing power to accelerate the dissolu- 
tion of very many sick. Jt was viewed with the same hor- 
ror as the plagues of Egypt, and considered beyond the 
po:ver of art to arrest. Few ever recovered, and they were 
considered uncommonly fortunate. Now the number cured 
are infinitely superior to the deaths, and the question now is— 
Not how many have you cured? but how many have you 
Jost? There are no positive data upon which we can make 
a comparison of the number of persons cured in proportion 
to the number affected, because we have not a list of those 
who were taken sick. Physicians neglecting to report their 
cases, and the comparative population would not give us any 
just idea, as it fluctuates materially every summer. 


Dr. Hewat, observes, that in 1728 the Physicians knew 
not how to treat the uncommon disorder. 

In 1732, when the population must have been compara- 
tively small, at the heighth of the disease from 8 to 12 whites 
died a day, which far exceeds any mortality which has oc- 
curred in this city in its worst periods since. 
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The following statement of deaths I copy from Dr. Ramsay. 
“In 1799 : : : : : : 239 Deaths. 
1800 : : : : : : 184 
cS i a a ee a a 
ee 
1807 : : : : : : 162 

In the years 1796, and 1799, it raged with its greatest vio- 
lence, but has since considerably abated, both in frequency 
and violence. This abatement is partly owing to the dimin- 
ished number of subjects ; for strangers have been cautious of 
residing in, or even visiting C harleston in the warm months. 
[t is also to be in part ascribed to a more judicious treatment 
of the disease ; for Physicians now cure a greater proportion 
of their patients, laboring under it, especially when they ap- 
plv for relief in its first stage, than some years ago, when it 
was a new disease in the practise of the eldest and most 
experienced in the faculty.’”* 

The following is a list of deaths from Yellow Fever in 
1817, 1819, aud 1624, as taken from the records of the 
Medical Society, by my ‘self. They include only those who 
died withiu Boundary-street. or the City, proper. 


1317. 
No. of Deatis. Adults. Children under 12 years. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
268. 164. 56. 220. 25. 23. 48. 


In July there were 3, August 80, September 149, October 
33, and Nae ember 3. 
1819. 


No. of Deaths. Adults. Children under 12 years. 
Males. Females. ‘Total. Males. Females. Total. 


172. 130. 24. 154. IS. 5. 18, 
In August there were 55, September 97, October 20. 
1824. 
No of Deaths. Adults. Children under 12 years. 


Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

236. 160. 32. 192. 17. 27. 44. 

In August there were 32, September 145, October 42, 
and November 17. In this year on the 18th of Se ptember 
there were ten deaths, 11th, 12th and 13th eight each day, 
and the 14th six. It must be kept in mind that some died 
in the suburbs of the City, and very many on Sulli,an’s Isl- 
and, which if added to the list of 1824, would L.vrease it 


* Ramsay’s South-Carolina, p, 86, vol, 11d. 
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considerably, and | presume those of the preceding years. 
VI. 1 siall now as my last duty give the meteorological 
observations for 1824 as taken from the books of the board 
of health.—the accuracy of which may be depended on. The_ 
Tiermometer from which the Thermometrical observations 
were taken was placed in the City Hall, and would give a 
fair estimate of the heat of the atmosphere i in the shade, 
al: hough the inhabitants generally, in their houses, woud 
experience a more intense degree of heat, in consequence of 


their confined situations. 


AUGUST, 1824. 


9 o'clock. 12 o’cloeh. 3 o'clock. 























































































































DAYS. | Ther. | Wind. | | Wea. | Ther : Wind. | | We rher Wed Wea 
1. Sunday, | 85 | SW | Clear,) | (88 | SW ‘Glear, 89 |wsw, Rain 
2. Monday, | 86 |SE | * 85 | SE | « 1185 [SE Ictear 
38. Tuesday, | 844 , SSE; “ 87 |SSE| «& 87 | S | «6 
4. Wednesday, 84 ; S - S84) S |Cldy.) | 84 (NE | Rain 
5. Thursday, | 80 | NE it dy. 81 | NE “6 83 | E [Clear 
6. Friday, | 78 | ENE] “| 704) ENE! « | 70h lene & 
7- Saturday, 80 | ENE é os tte i OF 81 E | é< 
8. Sunday, | 81 | E a 52 “ * 81 (SE 'Ci'dy 
9. Monday, 79 | E ” | S45 |“ “. 85 » | Rain 
10. Tuesday, | 85 | E ~“ || 84 sé | 6 85 E | Cl'dy 
11. Wednesday,' 804 | SW ; * |! 81 |W SW) Rain.) | 79 ‘SE ) Rain 
12. Thursday, $1 | SE - |) oo SW \ Pdy.| | 82 ‘NW, « 
13. Friday, | 82 | NE (Clear,| : 81) | ENE |Clear,! | 81 ENE cc 
14. Saturday, | 78 | NE Rain, 78 | NE Rain, 76 NEY & 
15 Sunday, 175 | NE ‘Clear, i 75> | NE (Clear, 75 | & | Clear 
16. Monday, | 75 NE CP dy.! | 75 c ICP ‘dy | 77 INE | Cl'dy 
17. Tuesday, | 74 N Rain,}' 75 | & | Rain, | = | ‘Rain 
18. Wednesday, 744 | NW: “ | | 76s | NW Cl'dy., | 79 NW Clear 
19. Thursday, 79 W Cl’dy.| | 84 SW IC Vdy.| | 82 | Ww | 6 
20. Friday, 81 | W ‘Clear,| ; 82 W |Clear,! | 82 i sé 
21. Saturday, | 83 | Wj} “ |! 85 " “ | os 1°; * 
22, Sunday, 84 | W, “ |! 86 ad ee 86 | & | 
23 Monday, 834 S|} © 1) 86 S “ 85 18 | « 
24. Tuesday, | 83 S 'Cli’dy.| | 82 “  jCi'dy.| | 82 | 5 | Raig 
25. Wednesday, 80 SW: « 82 sas eo} ] 81 | & [Clear 
26. Thursday, , 82 E (Clear,) | 83 ¢ | Rain, | 83 | & | 6 
27. Friday, 83 S “ 85 “¢ Cleat, | 81 _ | Rain 
28. Saturday, 83 S as 84 | SW |} Rain, | 85 W Clear 
29. Sunday, 82 » i! ¢ 84 S se 85 |SW | Rain 
30. Monday, 81 wy; « 85 | SW (Clear) |) 85 | W | Clear 
31. Tuesday, | 78 {NW} “ || 79 JNW & {| 82 [SW] “ 
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9 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 3 a’clock. 
MAYS | Ther. | Wind. Wea. | Ther {iVind. | Wea. | Ther. | Wind |Wea 
1. Wednesday, 75 | NW (Clear'; 79 | NW-Clear, 824 | NW{Clear 
2. ‘Thursday, | 78 wii « |! 81 W Cidy, 81 | WI, 
3. Friday, | 81 - | “| 84 “¢  'Clear, | 83 od Chae 
4. Saturday, | 83 | SW | 86 |SWwy « | 85 |SWi « 
5. Sunday, 34 “ Cray 136 | « sas 895 , 51% 
6. Monday, 84 sé Clear | 83 wi « 81 N:} 
7. Vuesday, | 83 EK Cldy' 82 kK sad 82 E |Clear 
8. Wednesday, 7Y 6 66 | 80 66 Cli’dy. 79 66 Cl’dy 
9. Thursday, | 74 | NE Rain,!| 73 | NE !Rain, | 71. | NE/Rain, 
10. Friday, | 69 |NE “ || 71 | * | © | 7 | « | 
11. Saturday, | 72 {NNE Cl’dy|| 74 |NNE |CI’dy. | 73 “ ICI’dy 
12. Sunday, 73 NE Rain,| 74 | NE | Rain, | 73 65 i% 
13. Monday, 79 “ Cl’dy;| 80 | NE |Clear, | 79 S116. 
14. Tuesday, 82 E " 82 “ 1Cl’dy, | 82 “ ‘Rain, 
15. Wednesday, 80 | SE 80 sa) « 81 “ iCl’dy 
16. ‘Thursday, | 81 S “ 82 Sw] “ 81 a 
17. Friday, |79 «© . © |/}81 | S } & |} 80 | « | «& 
18. saturday, 78 E Clear | 79 E © || 78 ie 
19 Sunday, 76 |= NE |Cil’'dy'| 77 | NE] “ |: 76 | NE| & 
20. Monday, 73 N “« }1 74 N 66 (74, i\'N } 6 
21. Tuesday, | 73 we 1 6 1 75 a S 1) yaks \Cl’dy. 
22. Wednesday} 75 Ni. Clear | 77 | NE |Clear, ; 77 lapra ‘Clear 
23. Thursday, | 75 ENE: ‘Cl’dy 76 | “© |Rain, | 75 | Rain, 
24. Friday, | 69 NE | * | 69 | « |CI'dy, | 70 | | « 
25. Saturday, | 68 ‘Rain, | 70 “ STO fing, 
26. Sunday, 68 NE Rain, | 69 FE | Rain, 70 E | « 
27. Monday, 65 | NW ‘'Cl’dy | 68 | NW({ClI’dy, 68 | NWiCIi’dy 
28. Tuesday, | 69 NW |Clear | 74 N j|Clear, 72. | N |Clear. 
29. Wednesday, 71 | W (|Clear | 75 W |Cl’dy,, 73 | WY 
30. Thursday, | 71 N *“ "73s ¢N Ff dA | Ni pc 
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9 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 
DAYS. Ther. | Wind. Wea. | | Lher. |Wind | Wea. | Ther. | Wind Wea. 
1. Friday, 1 71 Ni Clear, | 74 | NE [Clear | 72 ) NE ) Cleat 
2. Saturday, { 71 6 “ 11 73 “7; «*¢ ti73 } * 1* 
3. Sunday, 71 << és || 73 66 é< | 73 | << 
4. Monday, 72 “< “| 76 ts cot! 7s “| 
5. Tuesday, | 75 E “61 76 Be ¢ 1176 |. & 1% 
6. Wednesday,| 76 | SW [ Rain, | 75 [SW] Rain.) 75 | SW Jeldy 
¢. Thursday, | 74 | NW \CI’dy. 75 | NW{Clear,)} 73) | NW | Ciear 
8. Friday, 71 N (Clear, 74 | N “6 1:73 | N | 6 
9. Saturday, 72 E é6 | 74 .E “eo; 75 | Eb | é< 
10. Sunday, {73 | © | & || 7a $ © | & F175 1% | cc 
11. Monday, | 73 | NE [Cl'dy,! 74 |} E |] & |! 76 1 “& jerdy 
12. Tuesday, | 79 S jCl'dy. | 81 | S |Clear, | 80 SS |Clear 
13. Wednesday} 78 S ec 6 hmoly © ICPdy 1 80 | SWY 
14. Thursday, | 79 | SW |Clear, 81 SW |Clear}) 79 | SW [C\dy 
15. Friday, 7t | NEY] « 3 - het * 71 | NE ‘Clear 
16. Saturday, | 71 |NNE|] « 73 “ ” 71 |NNE « 
17. Sunday, 72 | SWY ¢ 75 |SWI « 73 | SW « 
18. Monday, {73 | NEI! « |) 76 |NE « || 75 | NE cray 
19. Tuesday, 74 E ! « |! 76 El « || 75 | E Clear 
20. Wednesday} 77 | E Cldy.!75 |SE Cldy.| 74 | SE cray 
21. Thursday, | 74 | W~ Rain, | 75 | W. Rain, , 75 , W Rain 
22. Friday, 69 | NE Clear, | 7 NE iClear, | 73 | NE Clear 
23, Saturday, 72 &6 : “6 ) 75 ““ a 76 be 66 
24, Sunday, 73 “of “11 74 rT “ 1175 “6 | 68 
25. Monday, 74 ce ° € V7 6c T3 i 76 6“ 6“ 
26. Tuesday, 77 =| SSW Cldy.) | 738 | SW ICl'dy. | 75 | SW Rain 
27. Wednesday, | 65 NE Clear); 70 | NE ‘Clear,, | 72 ! N Clear 
28. Thursday, | 67 | N ; & m4iWt* 1738.1 Bie 
29. Friday, 71 |W: « 69 |NW] «& || 67 | N Clear 
30. Saturday, | 64 N | 65 N |Clear,| 65 | “ {| & 
31. Sunday, 62 | N a 63 “y« |}63 { « i « 
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9 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 
DAYS. | Ther. | Wind.| Wea. || Ther. | Wind.| Wea.| | Ther. {Wind Wea 
1. Monday, | 60 | NE [lear { 65 | NE {Clear | 66 | Ni [Clear 
2 Tuesday, 62 | NW 66 67 NW « 66 | SWI * 
3. Wednesday, 63 W “ 65 NE | ¢ 66 | NE} « 
4. Thursday, ; 65 6 “ 70 “ - 67 va Toes 
5. Friday, 70 |SWY] * 73 | Swi] « 70 |W | 
6. Saturday, | 66 | NW] * 73 | NW] & 70 | NW] “ 
7. Sunday, 64 N * 70 N es 70 | N | * 
8. Monday, | 63 66 76 | NE (Cl’dy,'| 65 | NE |CI'dy 
9. Tuesday, 68 SW jCl’dy, | 79 06 co 1171 SE [Rain, 
10. Wednesday,, 66 N | Rain, | 66 N | Rain, | 65 | N | * 
11. Thursday, | 62 | W | Rain, | 60 | NE |Cldy,| 58 | NE }Rain, 
12. Friday, 57  1Clear, | 62 “ |Clear, | 60 | NE Clear 
13. Saturday, | 56 6 “ 1) 62 " “ 1) 64 “oy” 
14. Sunday, | 60 | E |Cldy,|65 | E | & | 64 | E| “ 
15. Monday, 63 “ | Rain, | 66 S | Rain, | 67 S ‘Rain, 
16. Tuesday, 67 SW “ || 67 SW (Cli’dy,|| 65 | NW + 
17. Wednesday,| 63 | NW |Cl’dy., | 63 NW! « 65 ““ Cl'dy 
18. Thursday, | 59 NE “ 1] 58 NE “ 55 | NE] & 
19. Friday, St N | Rain,’ 50 N Rain,| 50 N ‘Rain, 
20. Saturday, 49 “ | Rain, | 51 N Cl’dy,)’ 55 “ iClear 
21. Sunday, 50 “ {Clear,| | 52 “ Clear,| 58 | “. 1,4 
22. Monday, 538 | NE] “ 57 |} NE. “ |) 55 | NE] 6 
23. Tuesday, | 56 “ - 57 - ” 56 | © | 6 
24. Wednesday, 58 “ 63 " < 64 | * | & 
25. Thursday, | 59 |NW] “ 64 |; NW) & 64 | “ | & 
26. Friday, 60 | NE |Cldy| | 63 | NE | © | 65.7 & {| & 
27. Saturday, | 67 | SW (Clear | 75 | SW) & 74 | SW & 
28. Sunday, 70 Sw; * 72 ” “ 71 cf & 
29. Monday, | 63 N jCIdy.} | 63 Ni ¢ 60 | N]}@4 
30, Tuesday, | 62 { NE] “ 65 | NE} “ |) 63 | N | 
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dO SIMONS ON YELLOW FEVER. 


The Spring of 1824 was uncommonly hot—many persons. 
were sun struck. As manv as seven sudden deaths happen- 
ed inone week. Cholera Infantum was very prevalent, and 
many children died of it. ‘The atmosphere was close and 
dense throughout the Summer, in so much that at times the 
lungs appeared as if they were partially collapsed = Thun- 
der and lightening occurred only once or twice, and then was 
very slight. The bilious fever among the inhabitants when 
it did occur, was very violent in its tvpe. 

There was a severe storm about the /quinox, through 
the southern portion of the State, of which we experien- 
ced but a small part. The country around was this Sum- 
mer unusually healtivy. 

At the termination of the yellow fever, catarrhal fevers. 


sore throat, §c. supervened. 


ART. II. 
ESSAY ON WINE. 


Read by appointment before the Medical Society of South- 
Carolina: by Wittiam Micue , J. D. 


WINE is properly speaking, the result of the fermentation 
of the must of grapes, which according to the alcohol it 
contains, possesses the property of inebriating, when taken 
in quantities more or less great. Most Chymists give the 
same name to beer, cyder, perry, &c. ; but the qualities of 
these drinks are so much inferior to those of the first, that ] 
shall not enter into any particulars respecting them. 

It is not exactly ascertained at what period wine was first 
discovered ; some authors think it was known before the de- 
luge, others, that it was not used until after that epoch, as if 
heaven had bestowed it on man to console him under his 
misery, and procure oblivion of the awful overthrow of na- 
ture. 

They gencrally agree however. that Noah was the first cul- 
tivator of the vine: this is certain, that the knowledge of this 
beverage is very ancient. In the earliest records of history, 
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wine is mentioned ; and so highly esteemed, that it was not 
only used in libations to the Gods of the Heathens; hut 
formed part of the religious ceremonies of the Jews. 

It also appears from the following lines of Homer, 


‘ The groaning presses foam with floods of wine.” 
é Oe 
And again, 


“ Late from the mellowing cask restored to light 
“ By ten long years refined and rosy bright,” 


that the ancients had correct ideas of its preparation, and of 
its various qualities and virtues. The Gods of Mythology 
are represented to us as fecding on Ambrosia,* and quaffing 
Nectar. And in Jater days Camoens, the pride and boast 
of Portugal, in his beautiful and impassioned description of 
the Isle of Venus, gives wine the same appellation. 


‘In chrystat halls the feasts divine prolong, 
‘“ With wine nectareous and immortal song. 


Dioscorides, the Physician of Anthony and Cleopatra, speaks 
ofthe Coecubum dulce ; and the Surrenthinum austerum.— 
Pliny mentions two kinds of wine the growth of Alba, the 
one sweet, the other sour; the celebrated Falernian wine 
was also of two sorts, and Virgil in this passage of his Afneis 


Ile impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram Liber I. 





informs us that the ancients were acquainted with sparkling 
wines. 

Of all vegetable productions, none is more susceptible of 
the various causes that influence them than the vine ; thus 
we not only see climates modifying its produce, but the 
quality of the earth, and the difference of exposition, contri- 
buting in asurprising manner to this modification; so much 


. =) . 
so, that in Burgundy, Champagne and Guienne there are ad- 


jacent vineyards where the vine is of the same kind, planted 


and cultivated in the samemanner, yet differing materially : 
this must proceed from the soil not being altogether the same 
or from a little difference in the expesition. If we were to 


judge of the vine from its vegetation or its fruit, this would 


scarcely be observable; our senses could only discovera 
shade of difference ; but, as we only make those distinctions, 


*There is a marine plant which Botanists denominate Ambrosia on account of its 
vinous odour, 
D 
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9 MICHEL ON WINE. 


by comparing wines, they must be more or less perceptible 
as our taste is more or less practised. 

The fragrance of the grape, as well as its sugary parti- 
cles, is the produce of an ardent and constant sun: the sharp 
and sour juice contained in the fruit at its first formation, 
cannot be sufficiently elaborated in very cold climates ; for 
its primitive viridity still exists, when the approach of winter 
congeals the organs of maturation. 

It is between the 40 and 50 degs. of north latitude that 
this favorite plant of Bacchus may be cultivated to the best 
advantage. ‘Thus situated, are the noted vineyards of Spain, 
Portugal, France, Austria, Hungary, Transylv ania, and a 
part of Greece. Out of the above latitudes, this plant re- 
quires much care, or it entirely degenerates. 

In temperate climates alone, cood wine is to be found : 
A calcareous soil is best suited for the grape, particularly if 
entirely exposed to the morning and midday sun, accessible 
to tne air, and gently sloped ; thereby justifying the idea of 
the Mantuan Swain. 


Denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles. 


Light arid ground is most congenial to the vine, the rain 
easily penetrates it, and the many ramifications of the roots 
are impregnated at every pore ; indeed, an arid soil appears 
exclusively: destined for this plant; as many spots where it 
grows luxuriantly, are unfit for every other culture. 

Voleanized earth also produces delicious wines. Tokay, 
and the best wines of Italy are the product of volcanic soils. 
The lava at the foot of mount Vesuvius, rears the far famed 
Lacrvma Christi. 

We may conclude from what has been said, that there are 
particular. wines whose qualities can only be produced in 
certain countries, and as warm climates encourage the fer- 
mentation of the sugary particles, the wines there ought to 


be more sprightly and generous, because sugar is necessary 


to the formation of alcohol. In cold climates the wines are 


“very weak, aqueous and difficult to preserve, as they soon 


become thick and sour. 


Of the must of grapes, and the general rules to be followed in 
the preparation of Wine. 


Itis from the fermented must of the grape that we derive 
the liquor of which we treat, thus it appears to me indispen- 
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sable to enumerate the various parts of its composition, be- 
fore | proceed to the manner of preparing it. “Tne must of 
the grape contains a great deal of water, a considerable 
quantity of sugar, a certain substance very soluble in water, 
and a small quantity of mucilaze, tartrites of lime, muriat, 
and sulphat of potash. According to the Frencn cliymist 
Thenard, the must, when deprived of the contact of tie air, 
cannot ferment, but it immediately acquires that power, on 
being exposed to it. This author says it is probable that the 
unknown substance then absorbs the oxygen, and trans- 
forms it into ferment. 

The art of wine making varies in different vineyards, al- 
though it is subjected to general rules from which we should 
never deviate, and w hich | shall cite. 

When the grapes are ripe, they are gathered and put into 
casks where they are stamped, then thrown into large wood- 
en or stone vats ‘exposed to the atmosphere, the temperature 
of which is near the time of vintage in urope, about 10 or 
12 degs. of Reaumur’s (39 or 36 of Fahrenheit’s) Thermo- 
meter, the fermentation takes place gradually, and encreas- 
es until the 4th or 5th day, when it becomes very active ; 
the vat is visibly heated, and the great quantity of carbonic 

acid gas which evaporates occasions so violent an ebullition 
asto raise ull the solid parts to the surface ; the liquor loses 
its sweet flavour, becoimes vinous, is strongly coloured, - (if 
the grapes are dark) and here and there covered with foam ; ; 
about the seventh day, all the signs of fermentation greatly 
diminish, when the ‘vat is trodden either with a trough, or 
by a man, so as to mix the materials and revive the fermen- 
tation; when the liquor no longer ferments, takes a strong 
and vinous savour, and becomes tolerably clear ; which is 
about the 10th or [3th day, the wine is considered as made, 
and is drawn off. 

The fermentation however is far from being at an end as 
it slightly continues in the cask for several months ; it is 
even so active for the first few days as to form a thick froth 


| about the bung. The foam lasts as long as the fermentation 


continues, but instead of remaining on the surface it pre-: 
cipitates itself to the bottom, carrying a certain quantity of 
eolouring substance mixed with tartar which although diffi- - 
cult to be dissolved in water, can easily be separated from it 


by alcohol, it is this medley that constitutes the dregs. 


In the preparation of sparkling wines the fermentation is 
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not conducted exactly in the same manner. ‘The liquor is 
bottled soon after it is drawn from the vat, and as at that 
time the fermentation is not completed there still exists much 
carbonic acid, the evaporation of which being not able to 
take place on account of the pressure to which it is subject- 
éd, remains in dissolution in the liquor, and makes it sparkle 
and foam when brougit in contact with the air. 

Wines of this sort are principally made in Champagne, the 
bottles must be carefully reversed, and occasionally uncork- 
ed during the first months to extract the lees that collects in 
their necks. 

There are qualities of wine that cannot be obtained from 
grapes gathered at the time I have specified, it is for this rea- 
son that in the Islands of Candia and Cyprus they are suf- 
fered to dry before they are cut; and in Spain, Italy and 
elsewhere, some grapes are left to wither for the purpose of 
concenwating the saccharine particles out of which the lusci- 
ous wines are made ; in fine tie preparation of wine difiers 
according to its kind. 

I should enter into superfluous details were | to dwell lon- 
ger on this subject. 

Wines are red or white. he former proceed from dark, 
and the latter from white grapes ; but clther, when analyzed, 
renders the same principles although in different quantities. 

From all wines are extracted water, alcohol, mucilage, 
tannin, tartar, tartrites of lime, acetic acid, and some times 
other salts, such as muriat, and sulphat of potash, a bluc 
colouring substance, which becomes red when united to a- 
cids and a yellow colouring matter. 

it is from alcohol that wines derive their inebriating quali- 
ties, the greater the quantity they contain the more generous 
they are. The mucilage endows them with no remarkable 
virtue, perhaps they are sometimes rendered viscous by it. 

From the tannin they receive a certain asperity, to the tar- 
tar and acetic acid they owe their tartness; it is for this rea- 
son that there is so great a difference between old and new 
wines; the former not only acquire superiority from age on 
account of the modification of their combined principles ; but 
also from the settling of the tartar. As to the other salts 
i 6 appear to have no material effect. 

etus not however conclude from what I have said that 
the strongest wines are the best; for the finest of Burgundy 
scarcely contain more alcohol thasthe common wines of 
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Europe, and less than those of the south of France ; but the 
different qualities of each are well known, and as this differ- 
ence cannot be attributed to the mucilage or the tannin, we 
must search for it in a body that has as yet escaped our ob- 
servation, which forms the fragrance of the wine and which 
some Chymists attribute to an oil not yet separated. 

According to the integral principles of wiues, I shall rank 
them under five grand classes, as follows : 

ist. Vina subacida et spirituosa, in which alcohol and 
acetic acid are in greater proportion, as those of burgundy 
and southern Champagne. 

2d. Saccharo aspersa et amara. In this class are rang- 
ed the wines in which the sugary particles and a cer- 
tain bitter principle predominate, sucia as those of Spain, 
Italy and other southern countries. 

3d. Extracto tartarica. ‘To this division belong the wines 
of Bordeaux, Poutac and Grave, in which tartar and the ex- 
tracted principle abound. 

4th. ‘Tartarica et acidula. This class comprises the wines 
ofthe Rhine, Maine, Moselle, and all those of the north of 
Europe in which a little tartar, and a great quantity of acetic 
acid predominate. : 

5th. Gazo mucosa. In this class are ranked the sparkling 
wines where we find the carbonic acid which is detained 
by a sweet mucilaginous substance. 


Effects of Wine on the animal economy, when taken moderate- 
ly and immoderately. 

Wine has become one of the most ordinary drinks of man 
as it is the most varied, besides being a tonic, it is also nutri- 
tive, and this undoubted property was well known to the 
father of medicine, who says in one of his aphorisms, 


Famem vini potio solvit. 


Zimmermann thinks that ajl wines are to a man in 
health the counterpoison of meat, as their acid prevents 
the volatile alkali from developing as much as it would 
with water; and I am inclined to this opinion in_prefer- 
ence to Wilson Philips’, who in his treatise on indigestion as- 
serts that water is the proper fluid for diluting our food 
It is not only on the digestive system that wine has an 
influence, it extends also to the circulation, the pulse becomes 
full, frequent and strong, the blood flows into the capillaries 


(this is indicated by the flushing of the face) the respiration 
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becomes much accelerated, and the nutrition more active. 
_ Wine was considered by the ancients as a fortifier uf the 
intellect, and a fertilizer of genius. 
Vinum facit ingenium, 
dat animos, . Says Ovid: 

It gives heat and strength, excites courage and gaiety, ani- 
mates and hightens poetic enthusiasm ; and it was probably 
under its influence that Horace celebrated it in many parts 
of iis elegant works. ! 

Wine drank merely to excite gaiety procures obiivion of 
care and pain, by it the hypochondriac is enlivened, the a- 
ged feels young, the taciturn becomes talkative, tue miser 


Knows a moment of generosity, the misanthrope Is_ sociable. 
aud the coward bold. 


Vina parant animum veneri. 


According to Cabanis by the habitual cheerfulness it occa- 
sions, the lively excitement of the cerebrum and the increase 
ofthe muscular force ; the use of wine nurtures vivacity, 
keeps the mind in constant activity, gives birth to, and de- 
velopes behevolent propensities, such as confidence and cor- 
diality. 


-In countries where the vine is cultivated men are general- 


| ly more cheerful, witty and sociable, and their manners more 


frank ; their quarrels are characterized bv sudden violence, 
but their resentments have no duration, their vengeance noth- 
ing dark or ‘pertidious, in a word, I think good wine an a- 
reeable and salutary drink when it is used with moderation. 
However the effects of wine are various according to differ- 
ent constitutions : some men drink it habitually. even in 
great quantities, without feeling the least inconvenience, or 
without being afflicted in after life with any incideotal ma-- 
lady, while with otiers it evidently disagrees, a very little 
occasioning incbriation and other evils. 
We may be certain that wine is pernicious, and that its 


use should be interdicted, when a small quantity produces 
-@ vinous breath, sour eructations and a slight head-ache, and 


when drank in an unusual quantity, it occasions giddiness, 
nausea and intoxication, particularly if this intoxication is 
melancholy, sombre, querulous, or inclines to ferocity.— 
Men on whom ic has suci: effects, and who persist in its use 
die miserably ere they reach fifty. 
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a Although the ordinary use of wine taken moderately may 
be salutary to aged persons, who Celsus recommends to use 
1¢© = jt without water before breakfast, and after meals, to 
strengthen the digestive powers and sustain the contractile 
energy of the muscular system, although those who toil at 
_ hard and painful trades use it with advantage to increase 
, | the extraordinary corporal force they are often ‘obliged to ex- 
_ ert; although the inactive life led by certain artisans admits 


Y its use to prevent the inertia often occasioned by sedentary 
7 occupations; I believe that whoever has made water his 

usual drink, and has enjoyed perfect health, would be most 
f blameable on any pretext, for endeavouring to habituate him- 
‘ self to wine ; because we have many examples of vigorous 


/ men who have reached extreme old ¢ aZe, and whose ordina- 
) ry drink had been water 

% Water does not extinguish genius, says Zimmermann.— 
Demosthenes, who Longinus compares to thunder, or atem- 
- pest, drank nothing but wate r 3 it appears that it was also 
' Ceesars beverage. ‘Locke and Haller used only water, as 
did many other great men that [ could mention. 

| not only blame those persons who having a natural din 
like to wine endeavour to overcome their aversion so as to 
accustom themselves to it; but | would even forbid its use to 
most women and children, as well as to some men whose 
irritability would render it very detrimental, particularly if 
not tempered by. water. 

If to the happy effects of wine when taken moderately, 
we compare those of the immoderate use of it; whata dread- 
ful contrast! The man enslaved by this shameful vice is in 
the worst kind of bondage, he abandons himself to every ex- 
cess, he violates decor unm and modesty, and his mind is as a 
soil already prepared: in which every vile propensity may 
take root, flourish and bring forth fruit in abundance. He 
vields to his irregular desires until they have nothing more 
to demand, and becoming foolish, as well as vicious, he can 
no more keep a secret than he can retain the viands and li- 
quors with which he 1s sur: harged. Each day he plunges 
deeper in the most disgraceful crapulance, and ends by be- 
counts a brute and an object of scorn. mockery, ond disgust 
to humanity. Happy is the community who beholds this 
frightful picture, confined to men without power or rank. 

After having considered the moral state of a drunkard, let 
as observe his payee appearance. His eyes are sunk, 
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spiritless and sombre, his cheeks pale and flabby, or his face 
is red and full of pimples, his eyes fixed, haggard and inject- 


ed with blood, his limbs can scarcely support the weight of 


his body, and tremble under its bur den, his sleep is agitated 
and restless, or profound as death. 

Wine taken immoderately says Zimmermann, is to youth 
what manure is to trees; it hastens the growth of the fruit 
but makes the tree perish ; so wine in this case acts like poi- 
son, it attacks the vital principles of man, destroys the aon 
of his body, and prostrates every fac ulty of his mind ; causes 
vomiting, fever, anger, frenzy, convulsions, apoplexy, and 
sometimes death. Wine in gencral enervates the body by 
degrees if it is habitually taken to excess, and produces 
dropsy, but its most ordinar y consequence is, a disposition 
to all inflammatory, maladies, such as gout, asthma and 
apoplexy. But for it to have such effects, for wine to brutal- 
ize both the physical and moral powers, its abuse must be 
carried to the last degree, and it requires the aid of ardent 
spirits to which the most abject class of drunkards resori. 
when wine no longer has any influence on their palate or 


cerebrum. 
On the use of Wine as a Meuicine. 


After having glanced rapidly over the history of wine, 
its preparation and its chymical analysis, after having con- 
sidered its general effects on our animal economy, I have 
finally reached the point which must be the most interesting 
to every Physician, who following the example of the great- 
est masters of the healing art, like to employ in every dis- 
ease simple medicines of which he knows the composition 
and effect, thus following as nearly es possible the much re- 
commended system of the great Hippocrates. 

Of alltonics wine is the most powerful for persons wha 
do not make an habitual use of it, or who use it with modera- 
tion, it can be given unadulterated in some cases as a poti- 
on, and in others itis of great utility when mixed with water. 

There are divers cases where success may be expected 
from its administration. 

In the decline of inflammatory fever, when weaknessis ob- 
vious, and all symptoms of inflammation have subsided, it 
should be preferred to any other cordial, because it is the ost 
agreeable as well as efficacious. Good old Burgundy, slight- 
ly tempered by water would he very useful in this case. 
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What hapoy e'fects has it hot pro luced as atonic in gastric 
fevers, p artical: wly whoa they are intermittent, and have re- 
sisted the veneralre nedies. (aenerous wine combined with 
bark, rarely fails of eifecting the end proposed, if it be season- 
ably ads ninistered., 

What advantages may we not expect from it in the febris 
pituitosa, where the fever does not attack with the the same 
violence as in the inflammatory; and among whose numerous 
predisposing causes we may rank the privation of wine, par- 
ticularly if the invalid nad been accustomed to its use. 

In the Typhus, or Febris pestilentialis coutinua of Syden- 
ham, whatsoever may be its exciting causes, the administra- 
fon of wine ix always proper. Should this fever originate 
inan anatomical hall, a prison a barrack &c. &e. on its slight- 
est warning, a few ek: edt of wine or asmal] quantity of li- 
quor should be drank. 

Itis in the second period of this dreadful malady, when 
the symptoms arrive at the highest degree of intensity that it 
Is necessary (o use a vinous beverage and even wine at in- 
tervals, when prostrated strength, sombre delirium and foeces 
ofa very dark colour, alarm the attentive Physician. 

[ can assert, says the celebrated nosologist Pinel, that I 
have cured strongly characterized putrid fevers, by draughts 
of wine and a vinous beverage, intermixing evacuants at tn- 
tervais: it was even wine of the south of France, in whieh 
the ‘Lartarous principle could have produced no sensible ef- 
fect. 

In the Typhus of Cullen, or Febris Nervosa of Frank, wine, 
is of the greatest utility, it is a tonic on which the Physician 
can most depend: the prostration of strength even in the 
commencement of the disorder sufficiently indicates the ne- 
cessity of resorting to frequent potions of generous wine, such 
as Bordeaux, Malaga, Madeira, Constantia. 

Ina fever of that nature contracted in 1793 by M. Pinel, 
in attending en the prisoners of L’hopital de Bicetre ; he says 
that he esc aned death by plying himself wits <ood old wine. 

In slow nervous fevers, says Huxham, the patient should 
have free access to light wine, and as the fevers are generally 
of very long duration, it 15 necessary to support the patient, 
that he may not sink under their violence. Red wine is the 
best to effect this purpose, I place it before any other cordial 
sanctioned by our art. 

In the Angina gangroenosa, where prostration of strengh 
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is generally considerable, a combination of wine and bark is 
also successfully administered. 

In the plague of Nimeguen, Diemerbroek occasionally 
made use of a light wine, not so as to intoxicate, but to cre- 
ate a jovial humour. 

What Physician is ignorant that the famous Des Gencettes, 
during the pest in Egypt, escaped this horrible scourge as 
much | by the use of spirits, as by his heroic courage. 

The immortal Sydenham affirms, that he administered the 
wines of Spain to some hysterical ladies with success, the 
quantity being a large glassfull at bed time, continuing it for 
several days. 

M. Bosguillon, thinks that wine taken in small quantitics 
is rarely prejudicial! in the gout, except it be sour, as there 
are persons to whom a glass “of acid w ine, recalls this malady. 
Zimmermann, recommends champagne to gouty persons, 
from its having been observed that this disease scarcely ever 
occurs in that province. 

In the treatment of the Rachitis where wine generally 
forms the basis, | have seen it recommended often enough 
by eminent Physicians, to make me presume that they con- 
sidered it all powerful in that affection. 

We find it of the greatest use in passive hoemorrhages par- 
ticularly those w hich occur after labour by inertia of the ute- 
rus ; and several modern authors recommend it to be injected 
into this organ. 

Various other diseases may claim the use of wine, but it 
demands given circumstances which it would be too tedious 
to enumerate, and in fact there is scarcely a Physician who 
does not frequently employ it either as a principal or an ac- 
cessory remedy. 

In some cases of vesania, in chronic diarrheas, great colli- 
quative sweats, hoemmorrhages and a great number of sur- 
gical cases, winc is precious as a medicine. 

After all the facts that I have mentioned, unless there be 
contrary indications, we must follow the advice of Brown 
who says, Physicians had better prescribe to their patients 
good wine, which is at once a tonic and an agreeable reme- 
dy, than powders, extracts and tinctures. 

Wine is also employed as a vehicle or excipient in the pre- 
cee of very many pharmacentical compounds. The 

ina Medicata, are daily used with advantage. The pro- 
ducts of decomposed wine, are of the greatest utility in aedi- 
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cine. Vinegar is used in various preparations. From the tar- 
tar When combined with antimony and potash, is obtained 
tartaric acid, one of our most useful remedies ; and lastly al- 
cohol the produce of the distillation of wine is frequently 
and usefully employed when united to acids in the formation 
of others. 

I shall not speak of all those compounds each furnishing in 
itself an interesting subject for dissertation; and shall also 
designedly omit to mention the sophistication to which the 
enticement of gain subjects different kinds of wine, leaving . 
to others to enlarge on the few hints | have thrown toge- 
ther. 


+ <P o—— 
ART. III. 


Observations principally on the acute form of Cholera Infan- : 
tum, read before the Medical Society of South-Carolhna, by 
J. M. Ditt, AL D. 


Le ‘‘ Surely every medicine is an innovation, and he that will not apply new remedies 
mustexpect new diseases.”—Bacon’s Essays. 


The diseases of children, chiefly occupy the care and 
attention of the Physician. Among them, from the tenor and 
violence of its attack, the stubborness and awful power of its 
progress, and the frequent fatality ofits termination none 
take a more important place than the Cholera Infantum. 
_ | would confine my observations on this disease to the 
acute state principally. Where itis attended with copious 

vomiting and purging, or purging occasionally alternating 
_ with vomiting, when it is unaccompanied with symptomatic 
organic disease, or dangerous chronic determinations to the 
| head, resembling if not really constituting Hydrocephalus, 
_ or when it terminates in a regular remittent fever, as it usual- 
ly does, and which I believe to be identified with the Febris 
| Infantum Remittens. The propriety of the name of this 
| disease I must here question, though it may be thought 
‘ cavalling to object to it, as it is used by the authority of 
Rush, Miller, Chapman, Hosack, Caldwell and other prac- 
/ttioners who have severally made it the subject of their in- 
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quiries, and is in respectable and common usage. Notwith- 
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standing, [ am sure this term is so contrary to the principles 
of a correct nosology, that some weight must be allowed to 
the following considerations against its employment 

Ist. If this disease really differs from the Cholera of 
Adults, it should be denominated differently, for by applying 
the same name to several things, we confound them, and 
give rise to a perplexity, which definite terms would av oid. 

2d. The first state of this complaint, is the same as the 
Cholera of Adults, except the affection of the head, which 
generally occurs, however this state does not appear to des- 
serve adiflerent term. When the complaint is of long stand- 
ing, the symptoms differ in toto from the Cholera, and | 
think requires to be differenily denominated, if this latter 
State is a peculiar disease. But should there be nothing pe- 
culiar tu ti ss termination, should it put on symptoms exact- 
ly resembling a disease already often described, then it cer- 
tainly requires no new term, and should be known by the 


same tcrm as serves to denominate such disease. The ex- 


amples against using the samc term to denote a disease and 
its termination, when such terminations are described as dis- 
tinct diseases, and have received appropriate names, are 
too numerous to need enumeration. An enlarged liver 
may occasion dropsy, should I call this disease liver com- 
plaint, it would excite laughter ; yet it does seem to me quite 
as improper that a disease which has terminated in a remit- 
‘tent fever, an enlarged liver, and a diseased dropsical train 
should be called Cholera, when the disease thus termed is 
attended with a group of symptoms widely different from 
those just mentioned, as often characterizing the termination 
of Infantile “}h tera. 

3d. That the chronic state of this complaint or rather its 
termination, is 2 disease which has been often described, | 
hope the quotations and references following will establish. 

Ktush’s account of this disease has been supposed so per- 
fect that it is always referred to by all writers on this disease 
in thiseesrtry. His history of the latter state is as follows :— 
“ The ciildren in this state of the disorder, appear to suffer 
a good deal of pain, they draw up their feet, and are never 
easy in one posture. The pulse is quick and weak. The 
head is unusually warm, w hile the extremities retain their 
naural heat, or incline to be cold. The fever is of the re- 
mitting kind, and discovers e: ident exacerbations especially 
in theevening. The disease effects the head so much as in 
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some instances to produce not orly symptoms of delirium, 
but mania, in so much that children throw their heads back- 
wards and forwards, and sometimes make attempts to 
scratch or bite their parents and nurses. A swelling fre- 
quently occurs in the abdomen, and in the face and limbs.— 
The cyes appear languid and hollow, and the children gene- 
rally sleep with them half closed, such is the insensibility in 
some instances of this disorder that flies have been seen to 
alizht upon the eyes when opened without exciting a motion 
of the eyelids to remove them.” 

Now let us compare this account of the Infantile Cholera, 
with Ayres history of Marasmus, by which term, he denotes 
the disease usually called Infantile Remittent Fever. It is as 
follows :—Itis divided into acute and chronic, the acute rea- 
dily passes into the chronic form and vice versa. In Chro- 
nic Marasmus, the patient is languid, drowsy and motose, 
the appetite is diminished or depraved, the bowels are ex- 
tremely irregular, being either torpid or afflicted with dian- 
hea and the ev acuations have an unnatural color, or odour. 
There is generally a distention of the abdomen, and some 
pain at the EB pigastrium, the sleep is disturbed, or unrefresh- 
ing, night sweats generally attend. The face is pallid, the 
features heav y and inexpressive, and the whole skin has a 
pasty, sallow appearance. After these symptoms have con- 
tinued a longer or shorter time, first febricula, and then fe- 
ver, distinctly come on, and now the acute form may be said 
to commence. At first there are evening exacerbations with 
complete remissions, during the fore part of the day ; but in 
the course of the disease the remissions become more irregus 
lar and imperfect, the paroxysms are more severe, and are 
attended with delirium, and other marks of determination 
to the head, threatening cerebral effusion.” ‘The symptoms 
of this disease, resembling Hydrocephalus so very closely, he 
proceeds to consider the diagnosis between them. 

The account given by Pemberton of the Infantile Remit- 
tent, resembles this disease equally, if not more closely; he 
notices the similarity between it and Hydrocephalus, and 
gives the diagnosis. ‘The same resemblance in these diseases 
to the Infantile Cholera are to be found in several authors 
who wrote expressly on the subject, and in systematic ac- 
counts of them ; but to pursue the subject any further, I con- 
ceive to be unnecessary as the facts before us are quite suf- 
ficient to establish the position for which I contend. 
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Now I ask whether the close resemblence of the infantile 
reimittent, as quoted from Dr. Rush, does not inmediately 
strike every one. Are not the leading symptoms, | may say 
the characteristics of this disease the same? Is there not the 
purging or diarrhea, the remittent fever, and the same afiec- 
tion of the head ? Does not the last mentioned symptom so 
resemble Hydrocephalus, that we find the same difficulty in 
making a diagnosis betwixt it and Hydrocephalus, as the 
practitioners of Great Britain do between the latter disease 
and marasmus, or the infantile remittent ? From what has 
been asserted, the proofs appear sc very strong to my mind, 
that the chronic state of Infantile Cholera, and the infantile 
Remittent are the same disease, that | hardly entertain a 
doubt, but that this opinion will in time become general. 

The writers of our own country on this disease, have been 
astonished that it was not mentioned by foreign Authors ; 
but this is easily accounted for, when they look for the des- 
cription of it, under the name they have given it themselves, 
which differs from that it has received abroad. 1 must here 
notice, what affords the position | have taken no little addi- 
tional force, a similar observation made by one of the Edi- 
tors of the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No 3, 
new series in his Review of Ayre, on Marasmus, in which is 
noticed a similar error and confession, arising from the dif- 
ferent names employed by several writers to denote the In- 
fantile Remittent : it is as follows. “ The disease here treated 
of, under the name of marasmus, has received different 
appellations from different writers, it is the worm fever of 
popular phraseology ; the Febris Lenta Infantum, of Hoff- 
~ man; the Hectica infantile of Sauvage, and the Infantile Re- 

mittent Fever of Batton, and other modern Physicians.” 
I shall now proceed to describe the period or season in 
_ which this complaint prevails. It appears sooner or later in 
= the year according to latitude ; occurring earlier in warm 
} climates, and later in cold. In Charleston it generally com- 
mences in April and May, and continues during the sum- 
mer, and autumnal months. Dr. Rush remarked that it had 
the name of April and May complaint in South-Carolina ; 
but in this place, at the present time, it would scarcely be 
known by thatterm. In Pennsylvania it appears in June 
and July, Svdenham says the Cholera of Adults occurred in 
1 | England towards the end of Sammer, and beginning of au- 
| tumn, and was as regular ip its appearnace as Swallows in 
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Spring, and Cuckoos in midsummer. He also 1emarks that 
there is a Cholera occurring at any season of the year arising 
from a surfeit. ‘This observation is still more applicable to 
children from their greater irritability of system, and especial- 
ly to those, who have recently suffered from the Summer 
complant, and thence made very irritable. ‘This disease 
oceurs several weeks sooner in children than adults. Itis 
said to be milder by some writers, with what degree of jus- 
tice | am not prepared to determine, for asI before remark- 
ed it frequently terminated in other diseases that too often 
baffle the resources of our professional skill. 

The Remote or Predisposing causes of this complaint ap- 
pear to be derived from the debilitating effects of a warm sea- 
son and impure atmosphere. This is rendered probable as 
children seldom have a very violent or dangerous attack of 
this disease after the second year, when their excessive irrita- 
bility of system is lost fromthe habit of exposure to these 
causes. | am not prepared to assert whether many who have 
this complaint would not have passed through the season 
with exemption from it, had not other debilitating causes 
given them activity and efficiency : ; although I must incline 
to the opinion that the fact is probable. 

The Exciting causes are worms, Summer fruit, any food 
excessive in quantity, or of very stimulating qualities, as seve- 
ral kinds of fish, particularly shell fish; indigested aliment, 
morbid acidity or an exuberant secretion of “pile, or in fact 
any irritation in the alimentary canal, or in any parts whose 
sympathies with it are immediate and strong, as the irritation 
of teething, &c. &c. Changes in the w eather from heat to 
cold, and from dryness to humidity and improprieties in 
articles of clothing. 

Dr. Rush, has objected to several of the causes of this com- 
plaint, w hich have been enumerated, on which | suall make 
a few observations, in the order they occur in his essay on 
this subject. 

Dentition, he does not think a cause of it, because it only 
occurs at one season of the year, but he acknowledges it 
aggravates the disorder, and says about the tenth month, 
when most teeth make their appearance he has observed that 
more children die of the complaint than those at any other. 

Now when the force of a disease appears to be controuled 
in so important a way by any circumstance, we should long 
hesitate before we deny it the agency of acause. Moreover 
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we must all acknowledge that ordinary Cholera does occur 
at other seasons during dentition ; and is this not readily ac- 

counted for from the influence of nervous communication, 
through the medium of the par vagum ? Indeed it is a inat- 
ter of common observation that tie irritation of tecttoe is 
productive of many alimentary complaints; and w'o isis 
norant of or has not seen the effects of scarifying the gums ia 
relieving them? Now when we observe the effects or rather 

disease of dentition, and their remedies, | cannot conceive 
how it is possible to deny it some agency in the production 
of the disease in question; and when cooperating with the 
powertully debilitating effects of an impure atmosphere aud 
warm season, it seems but a fair deduction that great irrita- 


tion of the alimentary canal will be induced, productive of 


Diarrhea, Cholera and Fevers. 

May 1819, I was called to the child of Mr. B —, aged 14 
months, it was a case of the rapid progress of dentition, seve- 
ral teeth were making their appearance cotemporaneousiy 
much irritability of the general system attended, and was 
followed by fever, vomiting and purging. I gave an emet- 
ic, several purgatives and laxative medicines occasionally 
without much benefit. From this failure | was induced to 
examine the gums and found them hot and swollen, and I 
therefore requested permission to scarify ; the mother hac 
imbibed some unfavorable and wrong impressions of thi- 
practice which | could not then prevail upon her to give up. 
I continued to attend the child a week longer, during which 

period it was evidently growing much worse. Finding this 
the case I remonstrated earnestly with the parents of my lit- 
tle patient, and stated positiv ely that | would not have the 
responsibility of its present situation upon me unless | was 
allowed to put in practice any mode of treat.nent my judg- 
ment dictated. 1 therefore insisted on their calling another 
Physician, or allowing me to scarify the gums of the child, 
who | was confident would be much benefited bv it, they 
consented ; it was done. During the morning the child would 
not move its head from the pillow, without being urged to it, 
was languid, drowsy, spiritless and feverish ; in the after- 
noon about four hours after the gums were lanced, I had 
the pleasure of witnessing an entire change in its condition, 
it was sprightly and play fully moving about the room as well 
as its enfeebled powers would permit. [t continued toim- 
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allowed to eat several figs) brought on a vomiting succeeded 
by purging, that was fast reducing i it to its former situation. 
After siving evacuating and tonic medicines for some time 
without much benefit, T was induced to examine the gums 
again, and found those of the lower caspiate considerably 
swelled and inflamed. limmediately lanced them; the ef- 
fect was as strikingly beneficial as before, and the ‘child by 
the use of occasional antacid laxatives, bitter infusions, and 
very small doses of calomel, in the course of three weeks re- 
eatned its health. 

A case of the same nature will be found in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal where the effects of dentition, 
aud the eflicacy of scarifving the gums were as striking as 
in that just re lated. However such cases must be familiar 
to every practitioner, and it Is therefore needless to accumu- 
latethem. | should not thus long have dwelt upon the sub- 
ject, had Tnot early imbibed the idea from the essay of Dr. 
Rush that dentition was not a cause of this complaint, and 
was thereby led to overlook it in practice; the small ex- 
perience T have had however, convinces me of the error of 
that opinion, and [| cannot hesitate to think that teething is 
frequently au exciting cause of this complaint ; while on ‘the 
other hand | allow there appears no cround for a difference 
of opinion as to the seasons giving the predisposition to it. 

Of worms as a cause of Cholera, Dr. Rush has delivered 
the same opinion to which | would oppose the same argu- 
ments as were offered against his objection to d: ntition, and 
in addition i willadd that | have three times seen’ a lumbri- 
cus inthe stomach occasion great irritation of it, so much so 
that aothing could be kept on it which has entirely subsided 
after it was puked up. Purging we know is an ordinary 
symptom of worms. ‘Thence does it not show a little capu- 
ousness in our judgements in not admitting that worms may 
be an exciting cause of this disease, when acting on a sys- 
tem pr edisposed to it by the influence of the season, while 
we observe under common circumstances that the most pro- 
minent, or leading symptoms of it, are produced by them. 

Of Summer fruit Dr. Rush says | object also to consider- 
ing them as a cause of this complaint, for children who eat 
much more fruit in the country are healthy ; but does this 
prove they will not hurt children in a city A country wo- 
man is robust and healthy, she eats a basin of sour milk and 
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bread for breakfast —cloes this prove it a good one for the 
luxurious and inactive town lady A hivhlander of Seot- 
land will make his breakfast, dinner and supper of onions, 
c ieese, and hard catime ‘al ‘fake; he is more vigorous and hardy 
than any of us: thence is it sie rave should five as he does 
no. Our habits require a difference: sou is with children 
in town and those in the country. (Paose in tie country 
who take much exercise in ihe pure aan! o; en airare con- 
sequently stronz & healthy: but tue reverse is with those in 
town who live gcue raily | in Confiicd places, me io an impure 
air, take little exercise. & are weak and de! He ate. But the loc- 
tor though he objects in the begining of tie paragraph to the 
opinion that Suminer fruit pr wiuces this disease, concludes it 
withthe observ ation that the moderate use of ripe fruit rarer 
tends to prevent than induce it. ifthe observation first nade 
applied to the moderate use of ripe fruit, | believe anv one 
would readily concur that they must b: if thus uscd, innoxious, 
though I cannot think be neficial. However | ought to con- 
clude it Was meant ina more extended sense as the argu 
ment is that children who eat most fruit are most healthy. 
My reasons for not thinking them beneficial are derived 


from the following considerations. Children are very fond of 


fruit, and very apt to take more than their weak stomachs 


are able to digest, and as this objection does not apply te 
other articles of food which are wholesome and nutritious, 
they in my opinion are preierable. ‘The only advantage that 
Suiminer eA have consists in the laxative quality they pos- 
sess; however this advantage or rather eflect may be more 
safely derived from articles of simple saccharine qualities, 
which would be free from the disadvantage attendant on 
their acetosity. My only motive in differing from Doctor 
R —, is the establishment of truth, at least | think itis nota 
disrespect for his memory, as no one can hold it in higher 
estimation than Ido. Symptoms of this disease. It usually 
comes on W ith a recession of heat from the surface, chill, 
vomiting and purging. Sometimes it comes on with fever 
vomiting and purging; at times the purging preceeds the 
vomiting ; the evacuations after the passage of indigestible or 
foecal matter consist usually of bile, although often they are 
as limpid as water, presenting not the least tinge of it.— 
These symptoms continuing for sometime, the breathing 
comes hurried and anxious, the pulse small, weak and fre- 
quent, great azitation of the muscular system attends, the 
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strength rapidly diminishes, the countenance is expressive of 
apxiey and dejection, drowsiness now often occurs, and 
there is considerable sovenes: of the abdomen, with violent 
convulsive action of the incumbent muscles. The strength 
een s more rapidly declining, great emaciation takes 
place. & faintings, the evelids are closed, pupilsmuch dilated, 

orci! drow SIDESS, the extremities become cool, convulsions, 

oul fciat nny persplr atios ? b reaks out over the WwW hole suriace, 
the features are pinched up (or ee gphege se the pulse inter- 
mits, tue respiration becoines.more convulsive, painful and 
interrupted, and finally death in the short period of 86 or 24, 

ney even 4 bours shuts us out from this brief scene of terror 
aut of sufieriie. 

When tie Cisease terminates in recovery, the irritability of 
ihe stomach subsides eradnaliv. and, the purging continues. 
This event Is sometimes prece ded, but always followed by 
fever: the vomiting or squeamishness of stomach occasion- 
ai returis, the fever remits or moderates in the morning, 
and is now violent, or exacerbates in the evening the patient 
is dull, fretful, and drowsy. This fever with purging or a 
torpid state of the bowels, continues with very different in- 
tervals, according to the streneth of the patient, his peculiar 
situation, a the atiencdapee, and care he receives, for three 
weeks or jouger, wien | would say it terminates in the re- 
mirtent infautile fever, as then the symptoms of that disease, 
become nay ‘apse 

Pathology of this disease. tt has been supposed to arise 
from an inversion of Bi ious Fever, upon the bowels, such an 
e xpi anation however appears to me quite unsatisfactory. aed 
Vever iuarked by a concomitant affection of the Liver, is cal- 
led bilious. 

Now how this disease, that shows its principal force upon 
the stomach sliould be occasioned by that fever turned upon 
the bowels, seems neither very reasonable or inte lligible-— 
Moreover, fever as usually defined often does not take place, 
but, ull effected by well timed reme dies, or the efforts of na- 

ture toreliceve herself. Again, does it not seem improper to 

all a disease which affects ouly a part of the system, by the 
term fever, which we use to denote a disease affecting the 
whole system, in every part even the most remote and isola- 
ted. These differences between the two diseases, would 
seem surely sufficient to separate them as distinct and inde- 
pendent complaints. This opinion | apprehend, has takes 
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its origin from the two diseases, occurring in the same seusci 
and being produced by similar causes; such reasoning how- 
ever, must be erroneous in the extreme, as from it we may 
deduce the most whimsical conclusions. — fn the winter. cold 
is productive of various local infammations with fever, such as 
Rheumatism, Nephritis, Pleurisy, Dysentary, &e: Now here 
by a parity of logic, | may conchide that Nephritis gc. arc 
inversions of Rheumatism, upon tae individual organs aflec- 
ted in each of these complaints, or vice versa. Is there any 
Practical improvement gained by this opinion £ - if so Lam ig- 
norant of it? is there any illustration of the patnology : 7 No, 
For the darkest clouds of perplexity, obscurity and ignorance 
shades the Ratio Symptomarum of fevers themselves. Cen- 
turics have rolled by us, and added nothing to our know- 
ledge, they have only heaped theories upon theories ; all of 
them equally deficient and inconsistent with facts. They 
have been ingeniously devised, and served to show that great 
minds may conceive, and support their sophisms, so plausibly 
as not only to deceive others, but themselves, and keep the 
world or the greater part of it, enslaved, and chained down 
to their delusion, and errors for some score of years. But 
they have been of no use in Science, unless to humble the 
pride of Philosopny, and teach her the utmost caution in her 
inferences from facts. 

This notion of the disease appears to me to have originated 


from the illustrious Sydenham, whose words as Dr. Rush has 


clearly proved in his notes to it, tended much to support the 
doctrine of the unity of disease. This is one of the tenden- 
cies of that doctrine, which | believe is now nearly abauden- 
ed, with what degree of justice will appear to all, who reflect, 
on the present deficiency of our knowledge on many points 
of practice ; whereas this doctrine if true, would leave us 
little wish in the Science of Medicine, industry would ac- 
complish all, as all that could be w anted, would be attention 
to the seats and modifications of this unit, (Strange, and 
mysterious unit, which we divide and modify as we please ;) 
and be ready with our stimulants, and sedatives as the Sys- 
tem is depressed, or excited. But we have to deplore, that 
this happy period in our science has not yet arrived ; that we 
see it, in its infancy only, opposed by more difficulties in its 
adv neces towards perfection, than any science which arrests 
the attention, or employs the energies of the human mind. 
Though if the apple shall fall, w hich in the reveries of some 
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areat mind will lead to the explanation of a large range of 
facts in our science, we siall not with scepticism regrt it, 
batvhankfally and joyfully receive it; however on the oth- 
er hand. let us not catch too cagerly at “sweeping generali- 
zauons,” least we mav find a shadow instead of substance, 
least we shall be hurried along by ingenious sophisms, jn- 
stead of being conducted by the slow and faithful guidance of 
the spirit of Inductive Philosophy, unto the temple of nature 
and trath. 

Pais complaint has been supposed to arise from an affec- 
tion of the Liver tam at a loss to conceive, what disease 
of that organ, could produce the symptoms of Cholera.— 
Neither In the acute or Chronic Hepatitis, or in any other 
aliection of that viscus, as far as | am acquainted, are there 
like symptoms; in the passage of gall-stones, there Is the 
greatest resemblance, but even here how widely separated 
are the two diseases. Is it supposed, that because the liver, 
is found enlarged, and of altered appearance upon dissection 
that this. ondition of that viscus must have occasioned it. If - 
so we may prove upon the same ground that it is occasioned 
by Hydrocephalus, as the brain is frequently dropsical in the 
eveut of this complaint. In drunkards. do we not find the 
liver very much diseased, now who for a moment, will sup- 
pose that these svmptoms are derived from original impres- 
sious on that organ, aud will overlook the primary effects of 
alcool on the stomach, none | am convinced would main- 
tain such a paradox: and yet this seems quite as satisfactory 
to me as the opinion of an Hepatic origin to Cholera. in 
yellow fever, the same error existed as regarded its patholo- 
gy,as | now apprehend, exists in the pathology of this dis- 
ease: this fever was supposed bilious, and all the symptoms 
of irriiation in the stomach, were attributed to sympathy with 
the liver, or the presence of acrid bile. What has dissection 
proved? that the liver is for the most part natural, while the 
whole force of the disease is spent on the stomach. A few 
dissections in subjects, where the liver was accidentally found 
diseas’d must have given rise to this error, and what might 
have tended to it, is that the organic affection of the stomach, 
is such as might have been easily overlooked. This I think has 
been the case with Cholera. It hasbeen argued in favour of 
the origin of the disease, that as mercury is highly useiul in it 
aud injurious in complaints of the stomach, it proves the Hep- 
atic origin of it; but hope in another place to refute this 
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opinion by shewing that mercury is useful. both in acute and 
chronic diseases of the stomach, and that the contrary © ,in- 
ion has arisen from the difference in its mode of exhibition. 

Cholera, has also been said to arise from the prescuce oi 
acrimonious bile in the stomach. This opinion has bee: 
ably refuted by Dr. Caldwell, in his notes to Cullen, therefore 
{ shall not myself notice it further, than to add that it does 
sometimes exist wher there is no bile; now under these cir- 
cumstances to suppose such a thing is being guilty of suppo- 
sing an effect without a cause. 

The doctrine ci this disease, which Tam most inclined to 
favour is, that it is an original disease of the stomach, as in 
yellow fever, | believe the sympathetic affection of the liver, 
has been mistaken, tor the radical! disease. 

The following considerations nave induced my conclusion. 

Ist. ‘That affections of the stomich, are attended with 
spmptoms like, and sometimes the same as Cholera. A large 
dose, or often, even a common dose of an eimnetic, will ocea- 
sion vomiting and purging. Various poisons Kc. &c. produce 
it; in these cases I conceive there is no doubt of the prima- 
ry impression being made on the stomach. 

2d. The sympathies of the stomach will account for the 
affection of the liver, brain, and other symptoms that take 
place in this disease; the proofs of such svimpatiies, would 
be only the enumeration of many, and well known facts 
and therefore unnecessarv. In drunkards do we not find 
the viscera generally much diseased, these afiections we must 
suppose arise from a primary impression made on the sto- 
mach. 

3d. The difficulty of explaining its phenomena, while we 
suppose it to arise from the causes above mentioned ; when 
the theory that it is a radical disease of the stomach, is an hy- 
pothesis, sufficient to account for its phenomena. 

Before | proceed to the indications of cure, | must remark 
that my observations on the treatment, apply to the form of 
it above described only, and that [ have carefully avoided 
extending them to the chronic state, or rather the termination 
of the disorder. 

The indications of cure, it appears to me may with pro- 
priety be reduced under the four following heads. 

Ist. To remove irritations from the alimentary canal. 
2d. To lesson irritability, and lesson Spasmodic action. 
od. To obviate, and remove nflammation. 
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4th. And last to correct the vitiated secretions of the chy- 
lopoetic viscera and restore tone, to the general system. 

‘The indications to remove irritation from the stomach and 
~ els, is accomplished. 

Ist. By diluent and demuleent drinks taken in large quan- 
tities to encourage & provoke emesis, such as bar ley water, 
chicken broth, or any similar prepavation. What appears to 
me, to answer better than anv of them is toast water, besides 
that itis more convenient, being readiiy prepared : breed 
when much burnt is said to possess anti-emctic virtue.*  A- 
vain we know that the caer val frora burning cork is a reme- 
dy for the cholera, high in popular estimaion. 

Injections of these articles irequenily repeated, or what 
| hoa Be Clysters of the mucilage of starch. Both diluents and 
clysters, appear to have been exhibited chiefly for tae purpose 
of obtruding, UCriMONLOUS humo urs, the cause of the disease 
being supposed to wath acrimonious bile. This treatment is as 
antient as Hippocraics. — It is continued three or four hours, 
until sufficient ev acuations are induced, and then followed 
up by the use of opia‘es conibined w ith aromatics and car- 
minatives. ‘This management until a late period constituted 
the whole treatment of this disease. Svdenham says to 
expel the sharp humours which feed the disease, would be 
like an attempt to extinguish fire by oil, as the most lenient 
cathartics would increase the disturbance and raise new tv- 
mults. His method of procuring sufficient evacuations. is 
by the use of large draughts o: “diluent drinks, or thin mu ie 
lage continued three hours, during which he gives clysters of 
the same articles, after this an opiate or opiates several times 
repeated completes thecure. Cullen’s experience and_opin- 
ion go to establish the same pr actice, he says in the begin- 
ning of the disease the evacuation of the redundant bile is to 
be favoured by the plentiful exhibition of mild diluents, both 
given by the mouth, and injected by the Anus, and all evacu- 
ant medicines in either way are not only superfluous, but 
commonly hurtful. 

3d. Emetics have been recommended in this eomplaint, 
in its early state, where there is reason to suppose that the 
wriuating cuuse had not been removed from the stomach, by 
spontaneous vomiting. After the long sanctionof experience, 
the venerable authority of the Father of Physic, and the posi- 


* See Walkers netes to Sydenham, article Cholera. 
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tive & unqualified opinions of the two illustrious Physicians a- 
bove mentioned against the use of even the mildest evacuants, 
I need not say that this practice, when necessary should be 
adopted most cautiously. I should presume it could never 
be used safely; while the convulsive action of the stomach 
and bowels is creat: when the powers of life are much ex- 
hausted ; or if their has been sufficient evacuation by spon- 
taneous vomiting and purging ; or if there is reason to sup- 
pose tiat these will be. Emetics hardly ever appear to be 
indicated until the violence of the complaint has nearly sub- 
sided. Several days after the attack, their use seems requir- 
ed, from the accumulation cof jidigested aliment, and vitia- 
ted secretions in the first passages, and are to be repeated 
pro re uata. Their utility it must be observed extends much 
bevon } the simple evacuation of the bowels, as the i impr ession 
mov them tends to restore the healthy action of the sec- 
reiory powers upon w hich entirely depe nds the whole pro- 
cess of assimilation in all its gradations. f would not here 
lose sight of the agency of the vital powers, but simply express 
the fact, that the secretions are the means by which those 
powers effect their end. Again, they may be farther benefi- 
cial, by quieting any irregular spasmodic action whieh exists ; 
for we are all acquainted with the pleasing calm they pro- 
duce in many convulsive agitations arising from nervous dis- 
Cases. 

4th. Purges.—Calomel in the first stage ‘of this disease 
while much irritability of the stomach and bowels exist, does 
seem to me to supersede the use of every other purgative. 

It operates on the whole tract of the alimentary canal, 
makes a powerful 1 impression on the secreting actions of the 
digestive viscera, is retained better and operates as mildly as 
any cathartic whatever; not excepting the Oleum Ricini, 
which was it not nauseous would be still objectionable, as in 
its preparation, the ) Juice of the rind of nuts, which is a very 
acrid poison, is sometimes extracted, and combined with this 
oil, and although in very small quantity renders it very nau- 
seous and i:ritating.* It may require some proof that calo- 
mel is a mild purgative. Dr. Chapman, in his lectures, 
recommends it in preference to ol: Ricini, both in Gastritis 
and Enteritis. In yellow fever almost wherever it prevails, 
calomel is generally used as a cathartic. Here, there is the 


* See Faithorm on its use is Chronic Liver complaint. 
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greatest, and intractable irritability of stomach, and a ra- 
pid tendency to its inflammation. Chisholm, of the West 
ludies, I believe first celebrated its virtues in this disease : 
he has spoken highly of its mildness and efficacy in inflam- 
mations; and says that in violent and malignant diseases, 
where we wish to reduce inflammation without impair- 
ing the general strength, mercury is the remedy to be se- 
lec sted : ; now although we will not go the whole length 
with him, yet it must t be confessed, that such testimony, gives 
corroboration and adds weight to the epinion in question. 
Having thus given the authority I could recollect at the mo- 
ment for the use of this remedy in diseases very nearly allied 
to Cholera; (I shall conclude my remarks on that article) 
merely observing that in the commencement of this com- 
plaint, where emetics appear to be required, that sufficient do- 
ses of calomel would seem altogether to supersede their use 3 
here | have the pleasure to state that Doctor LKdward Mil- 
ler, of New-York, coincides with my opinion. As soon as 
the force of the diseuee is subdued, we can no lonzer con- 
tinue the use of calomel cs a purge, for fear of a salivation 
ensuing, as ’tis a fact now generally admitted that this effect 
results much quicker from the adminis:ration of the medi- 
cine when given thus, than when takea in small doses.— 
Where mercury is contraindicated as a purgative, we resort 
to the pulv rhei cum carbon: Potass, or decoct. sean. comp. 
with Manna, and either of the alkalies, or magnes : cale : cum 
solut: sulphat: magnes: al! cf which seem very well suited 
from their mild operation on the bowels. Their combina- 
tion with either of the fixed alkalis are attended with two- 
fold benefit, as they both allay the irritability, and neutralise 
any morbid acrid irritations oi the bowels. These medicines 
however do often occasion a return of the vomiting, but as 
there are no articles of this class, not attended with the same 
inconvenience, we are compelled to resorttothem. 1 have 
not adopted the practice of combining opium with calomel 
asrecommended by Dr Miller, my reasons for which must 
be obvious from the opinions | have expressed ; in the event 
of this disease finding the determination to the head very 
great, | have been of opinion that the continued use of such 
treatment as that recommenied would have the effect to in- 
erease, and strengthen it. 

The second indieation, To allay irritability of the bowels. 
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Ist. By opiates taken by the mouth, when circumstances 
will permit, the tincture of opium may be usefully conibined 
with the carbonates of potash or soda, or lime water. The 
compound acetous tincture of opium commonly called the 
Black Drop, seems well adapted to remain on the stomach ; 
this however is a mere conjecture, having had uo case to 
make trial of it since the idea occurred. 

2d. By opiate injections, composed of tincture of opium, 
with different carminatives, and any mucilagenous liquid, 
the thin mucilage of starch seems to answer extremely well. 

3d. By fomentations made with the bitter herbs, vinegar, 
and laudanum, or with the latter, and wine or spirits. 

4th. By the bath of warm water, or vapor. The efficacy 
and modes of operation of these remedies are too well known 
to need a comment. 

Sth. By external irritation, as water impregnated with 
stimulating substances, also sinapisms, cataplasms, and blis- 
ters. 

Mercury may be here supposed to exert some beneficial 
agency, from the well known fact of its tendency to equalise 
circulation and general excitement. Whyte has expressed 
this opinion in very strong terms.* 

Blood letting has had its advocates as a remedy for ac- 
complishing this indication, as | never saw it emp loyed but 
twice, I can form no competent opinion of it. The prac- 
tice has been warmly commended by several periodical 
Journals in the epidemic Cholera of the East Indies. 

Third Indication. ‘To obviate and remove inflammation, 
the first part of which is effected, by carefully avoiding the 
internal use of all stimulants. until sufficient evacuations are 
procured. When inflammation has taken place, we resort. 

Ist. To blood letting. The abstraction of blood must be 
small and regulated according to the reaction of the system, 
to be repeated as occasion demands ; this way of procedure 
is quite necessary as when the determination from the sur- 
face is so great, by drawing blood from thence, we sink the 
circulation there below the power ofrecovery, and gorge 
the large vessels so as to prevent their reaction, or contraction. 

2d, By blisters. ‘These are applied to the epigastrium, 
lower part of the abdomen, wrists, or legs; they must act 
quickly, and ought to be large, especially the one on the 
abdomen. I say they must act quickly, as from the rapid 


“ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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termination of the complaint, it is necessary that what ought 
to be done, ought to be done with expedition. ‘To effect this 
purpose, I apply a sinapism for half an hour, or an hour, ac- 
cording to the effect, then [ take it off, rub the part with 
spirits of turpentine, or what is better, if at hand, the tere- 
binthinate tincture of flies, and there apply a blister, which 
will draw in from an half hour to two hours almost, as far 
as ny expericnce goes ; but it being very limited, my conclu- 
sion may at times prove incorrect. This however can in no 
way invalidate the practice, as it is but reasonable to infer 
that vesication will be effected much sooner thus than from a 
pursuance of the usual method. 

3d. By Cataplasms. ‘These are applied to the extremeties 
Ww ith the vies of producing a revulsion of blood from inter- 
nal parts. ‘They at times deserve our preference as they are 
free from the distressing effects of cantharides on the urina- 
ry organs, and if thy patient, as often happens, gets well sud- 
de nly he will not be aunoyed by sores, which inconvenience 
attends blisters, aud occasionally proves the source of much 
trouble and some suffering. 

4th. And last indicat‘on To correct the ritiated secre- 
tions of the Chylopoetic Viscera, and improve the general 
strength, we resort, 

Ist. to Emetics: 2d. to Purgatives, both of which we have 
already mentioned as possessing such virtues as render them 
important in accomplishing this purpose, therefore it will be 
unnecessary to notice them farther in this place. 

3d. ‘Lo Mercurial alteratives. “The exhibition of mercury 
in diseases of debility | am aware is contrary to popular pre- 
judice, and tothe enlightened opinions of many respectable 


nedie al authorities. Dr.Reid in his treatise on nervous diseas - 


es,denounces his anathemas against this practice with that ele- 
gauce, force and impassioned eloquence, for which his wri- 
tings are soremarkable. He says, speaking of the use of the 
remedy, in diseases of that character; “ although it prove ul- 
timately successful in expelling the enemy, it often during 
the conflict lays waste the ground upon which it exercises its 
victorious powers.” ‘This observation is cer tainly true of the 
remedy used inthe common method of prescribing it, when 
the system is often so weak and irritable, as neither to be ca- 
pable of bearing the irritation or depletion of that practice. 
But while [ condemn the use of this medicine thus given, and 
deplore its ruinous effects on the human system, I entertain 
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quite a different opinion of it, when given in very smali doses ; 
when I believe it always safe, and often highly efficacious. 
Thus given very little irritation, and sensible depletion 18 
produced, and its effects on the secretions and animal spirits 
are very manifest, the secretions from the bowels which were 
before of various, ‘and very natural colours, becomes eradual- 
ly improved ; sometimes this change takes place very sidden- 
ly. The healthy standard colour, is that of wetted Rhu- 
barb*; the color in children appears to me to be a much 
lighter shade of yellow. — [ said it improved the spirits, Aber- 
nethy states this fact in the essav last quoted, he says that 
he was relieved from a very disagreeable attack of Hypo- 
chondriaism, by taking five grains of the blue pill; and [ 
recollect a case myself in which | used the remedy in that 
way, and the subject of it declared, that he felta greater 
excitation of spirits from a dose of the medicine than he would 
from taking several glasses of old wine, he asked whether it 
did not contain opium, and if he could not take it oftener.— 
Abernethy relates parallel cases. This mode of practice I 
believe originated with him, though at present it is quite a 
fashionable remedy in Great Britain, especially in England, 
and is now much used in this country. 

Abernethy and Faithorn have written at length, on the 
method of using the remedy : the former gives the blue pill, 
5 grains every “other night, and the latter gives calomel half 
a grain every night, both at the same time give tonics, and 
carefully attend to the condition of the bow els, to obviate 
the occurrence of costiveness. Having thus shown the au- 
thorities for this practice, in similar diseases, I shall now pro- 
ceed to apply it here. My mode of giving it, has been by 
the medium of a mucilage of gum arabic, hich I conceive 
lessons its irritation, and serves the purpose of obtruding any 
acrimony, existing in the bowels, I have given it in the dose 
of from 1 16 toa 1-12 part ofa grain, three or four times a 
day according to circumstances: an half grain suspended in 
one ounce of mucilage, gives 1-16 of a grain in each drachm. 

1 must conclude my remarks on this article with a simile 
the reverse of that quoted from Reid ; the effects of it, when 
thus given, resemble the course of the magnanimous con- 
queror, whose object is not desolation and destruction, but 
the laudable ambition of improving the country, and the peo« 


* Sep Abernethy on the constitutional origin of local diseases 
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ple he has subdued, where instead of dreariness, disturbance 
and confusion, we find the condition of every thing amelior- 
ated, and improved, and behold the joyful reign of security,” 
tranquility, and harmony. 

For the purpose of improving the general strength, mak- 
ing a part of this indication, while we use mercury as recom- 
mended, we resort to the use of tonics, the best of which seem 
to be the Colombo Quassia and camomile flowers, either 
ju effusion or decoction, and atthe same time, the most exact 
attention is to be paid to the diet, and clothing ; and to pre- 
vent improper exposures in bad weather. 

What seems to stand above all remedies, for affecting the 
purpose of restoring the strength, and has been eulogised by 
all writers on this complaint, is the removal from the impure 
air of cities, to the free air of the country, and the power of 
this change would appear equally beneficial in its prevention 
as cure. 


—— Fo LS &—< 


ART. IV. 


SURGICAL CASES, 


BY 


BENJAMIN B. SIMONS, M. D. 


The following valuable Surgical cases, we were permit- 
ted to take from the record of the operations performed by 
the distinguished gentleman, whose name is at the head of 
this article. 

The whole of them are highly interesting, and must be ac- 
ceptable to the medical public. We would beg particular at- 
tention to the cases on Necrosis. as well as medullary abscess, 
We have understood that many distinguished Surgeons in 
this country and in Europe, are of opinion that cases of Nec- 
rosis should be left to the operations of nature, and should 
this fail, amputation must be resorted to. 

We were present at many of the operations here mentioned 
and were astonished at the success which attended them, 
and we certainly think the operation ought always to be per- 
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formed, except there be some powerful contraindication.— 

We have no hesitation in asserting that most of the cases 
here mentioned, under the erroneous impressions existing 
would have been subjected to amputation, and the limbs 
thus lost. 

The freedom with which large pieces of bone are removed 
and the reproduction of ossific matter, not only excites our 
adiniration of the vital power, but of the triumph of surge- 
ry, wien it extends its aid. — Editors. 


NECROSIS. 
CASE I. 


Thomas a black boy the property of Mr. M. O. Levy, 
was attacked, without anv Known cause, with violent pains 
in the Tibia. His master supposing it to be rheumatism, 
treated it as such, but getting no relief and the bone begin- 
ning to enlarge, he called in medical aid. The case was 
pronounced Rheumatism, and treated accordingly. No r- 
lief was afforded by the prescriptions. The pain became 
excruciating with hectic fever and great emaciation. I was 
requested to visit the patient, pronounced it a case of Necro- 
Sis, informed his master an operation must be performed, 
before ease could be had or a cure made. He told me to 
perform it. The next day I went with some of my friends 
taking Heyssaw. ‘The integuments were dissected from the 
Involucrum, the saw was applied longitudinally 6 inches, 
so as to extend beyond the diseased part ; it was reapplied in 
the same direction, an inch from the first application, and the 
piece removed: The sequestrum was now discovered, it was 
loose at the upper end, but not at the lower, for the absorb- 
ents had not accomplished their end. It was extracted with 
some force by the forceps. “The sequestrum measures four 
inches and a half, and is the perfect cylinder of the Tibia. 
The cavity was dressed with dry lint, the surface in a few 
days began to blush. Healthy granulations appeared, the 
wound gradually healed in a few months, and a cure made. 
He now works at his trade. 

In all cases of Necrosis, which have been placed under my 
care, the upper end of the sequestrum has been ina complete 
state of sequestration, when the lower has not been in that 
state. Itis well known, the more distant an ulcer or a wound 
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is from the heart, the more difficult are they to heal. The 
same cause may influence the absorbent system. 


CASE II. 

A black boy, aged about 11 years, the property oi Mr. 
James Lowndes, was sent to me with his right foreartn en- 
larged along the Ulna, from the olecranon process down to 
its extremity at the wrist joint. No cause could be giver for 
the enlargement. His father who attended him, mentioned 
the pain prevented him from sleeping, and occasioned fever. 
‘The fever was evidently hectic as the constitution began to - 
feel the effects of the local action. I to!d him to inform his 
master an operation was necessary, and if he would favour 
me with a visit would explain the operation. He did so, and 
told me he would jet the father act as he wished on the oc- 
casion. Several weeks after he brought the boy, he wished 
he had consented to the operation sooner as ke was getting 
Worse. 

An incision was made from the olecranon process down 
to its extremity at the wrist. ‘The integuments were dissect- 
ed from the involucrum. The portion next the olecranon 
was more enlarged than below. Hey’s saw was applied, an 
inch of the involucrum was removed. The Sequestrum was 
discovered. The portion of the: involucrum below was so 
narrow the saw could not be made to act freely on its sur- 
face. The antrum trephine was applied down to the wrist. 
Thirteen perforations were made. ‘The Sequestrum, a per- 
fect cvlinder, was exposed and extracted with the forceps, 
measuring 5 inches and a half. Five small exfoliations were 
disengaged during the healing process. He has perfectly re- 
covered and uses his hand. 


CASE Ill. 

Quamena, a black boy, aged about 8 years, the property 
of Mr. J Lucas, the celebrated Millwright, was sentto me 
for surgical assistance. ‘The left humerus just below the 
head of this bone was much enlarged, extending downwards 
about 6 inches.. An ulcer about the center of the enlarge- 
ment discharged pus. He had hectic fever and emaciation. 
The pain was very great before it began to discharge. His 
habit of constitution was supposed to be scrofulous. In the 
introduction of a probe it descended in an opening through 
the involucrum large enough to receive a large quill. The 
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Sequestrum was easily felt. An incision was made rom 
the head of the humerus downwards beyond the enlarge- 
ment. The integuments were removed and a large 
trephine applied so as to include the opening through which 
the pus escaped. The circular piece was removed. It was 
necessary to remove’ four other picces. ‘The Sequestrum 
two inches in length, the entire cylinder was removed, its 
upper extremity joined the head of the humerus; 24 exfoli- 
ations were disengaged. It was a long time before this case 
recovered. He is now well and has the use of his shoulder 


joint. 


CASE IV. 
Brawley, a black boy, about 14 years of age, the proper- 
ty of Mr. John Ball, was sentto me from his plantation — 
The left Tibia was much enlarged, complained of great pain. 
Heetic Symptoms had commenced, | made an incision 6iuch- 
es and separated the integuments from the involucrum, aud 
applied the large trephine | removing 7 circles. ‘The Sequestra 
5in number and irregular in their figure were removed. Du- 
ring the cure nine exfoliations were separated. He is now 
perfectly well. 


CASE V. 

Miss Dove, aged about 7 years, was in the country for her 
health, while there she received a contusion on the lett Tibia 
by a fall. This was supposed to be the cause of the swell- 
ing of the Tibia, medical advice was obtained. The case 
was treated as rheumatism, but getting no better, the father 
was advised to consult me. I proposed an operation ; he 
readily consented to it. 

Her case excited considerable feeling as being the only 
child. I requested the attendance of several of my medical 
friends. An incision (three inches over the swelling) was 
made. The integuments were removed, and a large tre- 
phine applied to the involucrum. The circular piece was re- 
moved. The Sequestra were easily extracted through the 
opening, the piece two inches in length was the entire “cylin- 
der with three original pieces. Eight small exfoliations took 
place. In perfor: ming this operation the pressure which 
was necessary to make the trephine act fractured the Tibia 
transversely, so that we had acompound fracture — Splints. 
were applied as in cases of such accident. The healing pro- 
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cess wenton. Th» fracture united and after several months 
the wound healed. The Callus about the fracture was very 
thin, and I felt dissatisfied with what nature had done. The 
parents asked my permission to let the child walk, which 
was given. Ona visit to her grandmother, she ran across 
the room suddenly, when the bone received a second frac- 
ture just where it was before fractured by the pressure of the 
Trephine. Splints were reapplied. In several weeks an 
exuberant Callus was formed, which has made the tibia 
perfectly strong. She has perfectly recovered. 


CASE VI. 


Hannah, aged about 19 years, the property of Colonel 
Warren, was sent to me by advice of his Physician to have 
an oper ation performed on the right radius, about 3 inches 
above its lower extremity—she complained of great pain. 
She could give no cause for the disease. Her health was 
tolerably good. On examination | found it a case of Ne- 
crosis. Matter passed through an orifice in the involucrum. 
A probe was introduced, and the sequestrum felt. _A large 
trephine was applied so as to include the orifice. The cir- 
cle was removed. ‘The forceps were applied to the seques- 
trum, but the opening was not large enough for the extrac- 
tion. I tuok Hey’s saw and cut out a piece of the involu- 
crum two inches in le ko which facilitated the extraction of 
the sequestrum being 2 inches and a half in length, and two- 
thirds of the entire evlinder. The wound was dressed as 
usual, and she got well in a shorter time than any of the other 


eases. 
MEDULLARY ABSCESS. 


CASE I. 


Joe, the property of Dr. Richardson, had an ulcer on the 
tibia which would heal to a certain point and then break 
out again. This had continued for some time when he was 
brought to me for surgical aid. On examination | found the 
bone considerably enlarged and tumefied. I introduceda 
probe and it passed into the cylinder of the bone, an opera- 
tion was determined on. An incision was made along the 
tibia on its anterior portion The integuments were dissect- 


ed back, and three cireles removed with the —_ The 
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intervening space of the circles, and the diseased portions of 
the cancellated structure were likewise removed with the 
chisel. which much facilitated the operation. His wound 
was dressed with dry lint, exfoliations took piree, nealtny 
granulations easued, and a reproduction of osseous sub- 
Stance. Ina few mouths he recovered. 


CASE It. 
A negro man. the property of Mr. Fowler, was brought to 
me with an obstinate ulcer of the Tibia, which had been of 
long standing, and resisted all remedies—the cause of it was 
not mentioned. The bone was very much enlarged and 
paintul, but on introducing the probe | could find no open- 
ing to the medulla. From the enlargement and pain, and 
obstinacy in healing | judged it a case of Medullary abscess. 
The Trephine was applied, the circle removed and acon- 
sidcrable quantity of matter ese ape ‘d, several portions of dis- 
eased cancella were removed with the chisel. ‘The wound 
was dressed with dry lint. Several exfoliations took place, 
and in a few months he recovered the use of his limb, and 
was dismissed—cured. 


CASE Ill. 

A gentleman who from previous sickness had ulcers which 
broke out on his left Tibia. and which had resisted all the 
remedies applied, determined to go to Paris for relief. He 
went there and placed himself under a distinguished Surgeon. 
Various remedies were applied, and seatons continued.— 
From this he received no positive benefit. 

He returned to his native country unrelieved. In this 
state he called on me, | examined the wound, and told him 
distinctly there was a disease of the medulla of the bone, and 
that he would never get well unless he submitted to an opera- 
tion. He consented. | applied the ‘Trephine, extracted 
several circles of bone and let the matter escape. Several 
exfuiiations took place from the inner cavity of the cylinder 
ofthe tibia The wound was dressed in the usual manner, 


and the gentleman is now in the enjoyment of excellent 
health. 


CASE IV. 
Boston, the property of ( olonel Pinckney, was sent to me 
With an obstinate ulcer of the lower extremity of the Tibia, 
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which would heal up to a certain point, and then break out 
again. ‘This had continued for some time, the bone was en- 
large and painful, and onintroducing the probe it entered 
the cylinder of the bone. [| took away two circles with the 
Trephine, and removed with the chisel, several portions of 
diseased Cancellz. The wound was dressed with dry lint, 
and altcr several months he recovered. 


CASE V. 

A negro man, the property of Mr. George Edwards, was 
sent to me witha obstinate ulcer on the superior pordion of 
the Tibia, which would heal to a certain point and t en 
break out again. ‘The bone was enlarged and paintul) The 
probe was Introduced into the wound and passed into the 
eviinder ofthe ‘Tibia, one circle was taken away with the 
irephine, and the matter permitted to. escape, several exfo- 
liations took place during the cure. The wouud was dress- 
ed as usual, and he recovered. 


CASE VI. 

Pierce, a negro boy, the property of Mr. Wm. Mathews, 
was sent to me with an obstinate ulcer of the Tibia, w hich 
would heal up te a certain point, and then break out again. 
This continued for sometime. “The bone was enlarged and 
painful, and hectic had supervened — The probe w herr intro- 
duced passed into the Cylinder of the Tibia. ()n its with- 
drawal matter escaped, four circles of bone were taken out 
by the Trephine. ‘The intervening space was removed by 
the Chisel, and a considerable quantity of diseased Cancelle, 
likewise removed. During the cure, several exfoliations 
took place. In the course of several montis he recov- 


ered. 


CASE VII. 

A negro boy, the property of .ir. John Ball, was sent to me 
with an obstinate ulcer on his ‘Tibia, which had been there 
for a length of time, and which was produced by striking it 
against a piece of wood. ‘The ulcer was extensive, and tne 
edges of it callus. The bone was enlarged, and painful, and 
hectic had supervened. ‘The probe was introduced aud it 
extended to the cylinder of the bone. On its withdrawal 
matter rushed out. An incision was made along the Tibia, 
the integuments dissected back, and eight circles taken away. 
The intervening spaces of the circies were removed by te 
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chisel. and a great quantity of diseased cancellz likewise; 
thu: removed. “The wound was dressed with dry lint. se- 
veral extoliations took place. ‘This case from = the extensive 
prozress which had been made by the medullary abscess 
aid consequent destruction of a considerable portion of the 
bony structure was a long time in recovery. 


CASE OF ABSCESS OF THE BRAIN. 


A negro man, the pr :iperty of Mr. J. J. Pringle, while car- 
rying a scantiing in consequence of the person carrying it 
with bim. throwing his end down quickly, received a_vio- 
lent blow onthe side of the skull. He fell senseless and con- 
tiiued in this comatose state for six months, allof which time 
he received nourishment by the hand of a nurse who was ap- 
pointed to attend him. At the expiration of that period, a 
considerable tumefaction was observed on the side of the 
hea: and on the part where he had received the blow. The 
P ysician of the parish. where he resided, was sent for. He 
opened the swelling and a considerable quantity of purulent 
matter escaped. immediate ly after this, the senses began to 
be aroused and he awoke, as he said from a sound sle ep. Al- 
though be had the use of bis senses after the pus was dischar- 
ged, the wound did not heal, but pus comsinued oozing from 
it for about six months more. ‘The wound would heal to a 
certain point and then break out again. Over the orifice 
was a fungus the size ofa large pea. He was sent tome 12 
months after the accident, in consequence of so smal] a 
wound having continued so long without healing, whieh in- 
duced them to believe there was some injury ot the skull — 
On examining this man | discovered au orifice in the skull 
near the posterior inferior angle of the left parietal bone, in- 
to which J] introduced a probe, which descended about 3 
inches into the cavity of the skull, on withdrawing it matter 
rushed out which was a sufficient proof that there was an ab- 


scess of the brain, which worked itself through the tables of 


the skull, discharging i itself through the fistulous duct termin- 
ating in this fungus. An operation was determined on, | dis- 
sected up the scalp, applied a large trephine on the skull, 
So as to Include the orifice through which the matter passed. 
Tie crcle was removed an’ a large quentits O matter es- 
eaped. 1 introduced my fi.ger into the orifice and found a 
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eonsiderable cavity. but extending my finger about two in- 
ches, f felt the surface of tie brain 

To see the effects whic would result, [ made pressure 
upon it. He became senseless withdrawing the oressure the 
senses revived. Alter the : ope ration he got up and walked 
out, said he felt no inconvenience went to his masters house 
and wished to work. He came ev: ry morning to my office 
tobe dressed. Aiter several montis, the w ound healed, and 
he is now well. 

Where there are large abscesses in the brain, produced by 
external injury, and consequently a destruction of a consid- 
erable portion of tie brain, when persous recover, is there a 
reproduction of brain to fill the space which the abscess oc- 
cupied ? 


CASE OF DISEASE OF THE 


ANTRUM HIGHMORIANUM. 


Sally, a young coloured woman, about 25 years of age, 
the property of Mr. H. Bennett, had a large tumour grow- 
ing from the | ft lower jaw. She said the jaw, from the 
tecth up to the eye, had been painful for several years, and 
the cheek swelled verv much. * Supposing it to arise froma 
decayed tooth, she had it extracted. Soon after a tumour 
bean to grow from the place, where the tooth was extract- 
ed. Several Physicians had prescribed for its cure, but to 
no effect. Her master was advised to Jet me cut out the tu- 
mor, as its size prevented her trom taking the prover quantity 
of food. On examination, | found it to have its origin from 
the Antrum. The alveolar processes immediately connec- 
ted, and in the vicinity of the caviry were carious, and in the 
incipient state of exfoliation. The tumour was so large as 
to fill the cavity of the check on the same side, extending 
over the tongue, and out of the mouth, so as to exhibit a ve- 
ry unsightly appearance when exposed. She kept it con- 
cealed with a handkerchief, a constaut salivation was aiten- 
dant like in a fracture of the inferior jaw bone. The food 
gruel or thin soup was sucked in at the right angle of the 
mouth. She readily cons: nted to the operation. 

When in Kurope, | had seen the diseased Antrum treat- 
ed by extracting the two teeth under it, then a perforation 
made by the Antrum wrephine, for the discharge of the mat~ 
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poker heated to a red heat, a canula next 


applied to the perforation, to defend from the heated poker, 
which was inserted through tie cannula into the Antrum, 
likewise the external operation, where an incision ts made 
on the face, and the perforation nade under the malar pro- 
cess ; this latter practice did not succeed. 


In this case, I thought it more 
much of the jaw as to freely expose the 


Sar vie al fo cut away as 


cavity of the An- 


trum, that = matter. could be confined, and the Lunar or 
vegetable caustic, could be well appiicd. 
In performing the operation, in the first place the tumor 


was removed from the jaw: 
through the integuments inthe mouth. 
cisores along the palatine process as big 
be applied to the palate bone. 
ments were dissected from the second tncisores, 


then 


Nex 


an decision was made 
from: the second in- 
has the knife could 
texternally the integu- 
along the 


ala of the nose round and under the infra orbitar forainen, 
and under the malar process to the pterygoid process of the 


Os 


palatl. 


A flexibl 


‘saw, 


like the main-spring of a wateh, 
applied, and the whole of the left side of the Jaw was remov- 
ed completely exposing the Antrim. 
finger, the orbitar process of this bone could) be easily felt. 
During the operation the jarring (oce: isloned by the sawing) 


By introducing the 


gave great pain, and there was considerable hcemmorhage 


not arising from aly distinet arteries, but from the 
‘The surface was dressed with lint. and eve rv third 


stu face. 
day the lunar or vegetable caustic was applied. 
appeared, and the wound healed in six months. 


perfectly recovered. 


gon < 


No fungus 
She ls now 


CASE OF TUMOUR ON THE ABDOMEN. 


A negro man. the servant of Mr. R. Howard, was sent to 


me with a tumour on the right side of the abdomen. 
stated it had been growing 
left interior abdominal paries, extending up to the umbilicus, 


LWe nty Vvears. 


He 


It covered the 


and pendulous over the genital organs, as large as the head 


ofa man. 


It had many fistulous openings, through which a feetid 
fluid oozed, and the tumour whatever it may originally have 
been, was now evidently carcinometous. 


In operating, an incision was made from the umbilicus, 
down to the symphysis pubis, along and below pouparts lig- 
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ament, exposing to view the spermatic cord, then along the 
spine of the iliam, up to the lumbar region and across to the 
umbilicus, meeting the commenceme nt of the first incision. 

The tumour was dissected out, leaving the abdominal 
muscles deprived of their fascia. It was necessary to put 
ligatures on fifteen arteries, which had increased to a consid- 
erable size. He lost much blood during the operation, and 
was much debili ated. 

The skin was so diseased, that none cculd be saved from 
the tumour. so that we had alarge uncovered surface. Su- 
tures were applied in ail directions, so as te draw over the 


skin,as much as possible. “The uncovered abdominal mus- ° 


cles, still presenting a large surface, were covered with lint. 
Adhesive straps were next drawn over the sutures and lint, 
and those bandaged. ‘Two days after tie operation, a lau- 
dable suppuration appeared. “ibe skinin a weck adhered 
to the muscles, and the evtensive surface, which could not be 
covered with skin, coutiaucd to suppurate and heal, from 
June until November, when it completely cicatrized. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF TUMOUR: 


1 was requested to visit the son of a gentleman, who was 
about six months old, witha tumour on the left leg extending 
from the inner ankle up to near the knee joint. The growth 
of the tumour was so rapid, that the child began to be ema- 
ciated, and the opinion was, that the blood which ought to 
nourish the general system, was determined to this morbid 
grow th. The tumour at the birth was the size of a nutmeg, 
and | hy the course of six months grew nearly to the size of his 
head. The mother ascribed this tumour to her seeing a gen- 
tleman, who lost bis leg, by dry gangrene. An operation 
was necessary, | reque sted Dr. Baron, who was acquainted 
with the family to see the child, and give his opinion. He 
was astonished at the size and rapid growth of the tumour, 
and thought so extensive an operation could not be perforin- 
ed on so young a child, with success. ‘The father called on 
me to know, what was to be done ; he would willingly con- 
sent to have the tumour removed, no matter what result took 
place. 

He was informed the operation would be performed) pro- 
vided that during the dissection should the adhesions of the 
tumour to the vessels and muzeles.of the leg be so numerous 
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asto occasion their destruction vec: ssarv beyond a certain 
extent. ifhe would allow me to amputate the leg—he readily 
consented. The next day several of my friends attended.— 
The child was secured by several assistants. An incision 
extending from the upper extremity of the tumour near the 
knee was made down to its lower on the outer side, saving 
as much skin as would meet the opposite incision. The 
base of the tumour was dissected from the muscles and ten- 
dons, including their fascia comple tely, so that the skin of the 
inner side was brought up to that of the outer. and cut, by 
' performing the operation in this way, when the wound was 


+ Closed with adhesive straps it appeared to be a simple incision. 


In removing this tumour some of the adhesions extended so 
far around the gastrocnemius as to make it necessary to dis- 
sect up the whole of the surrounding skin. ‘The tumour was 
steatomatous. The wound healed in ten days, mostly by the 
The child during the operation expr essed 
great pain, by its screaming and fainting ; the five arteries 
which supplied the tumur were of considerable size, and 


¢ were derived from the posterior tibial artery ; the saphoena- 


major was cut away. 
In the dissection of tumours, when | wish the skin to unite 


uickly to the muscular surtace, | always dissect off the 
fascia’ from the muscles in the manner it is done for demon- 
stration of the muscles by an expert dissector. The muscu- 
lar surface is more vascular, whereas the fascial is less so, 
and requires more inflammation to bring it into the advesive 
State which olten runs intu suppuradion. 


——~O<i>°o-— 


ART. V. 


TRISMUS NASCENTIUM, 


BY 


CHARLES W. CAPERS, M. D. 


This is a disease very common in our country, and for the 
eure of which no medicine po-verful enough has yet been 
discovered. Several authors have written upon this subj--ct, 
but none in a very satisiagiory manner. Ur. Thomas, in a 
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few lines in his modern practice has ziven the best account 
of it, which | have anv where met with, but he speaks «ory 
doubttully as to the cause, is very superficial i in his directions 
to prevent the disease from making its attack, and acknow- 
ledges, very candidly, that he knows of no cure. 

From the fre quent occurrence of the disease, | was led, first 
to atiempt its cure, but failing in every instance, after ving 
every remedy w hich oc curred to my mind, as proper to be 
used, I gave up the attempt as hopeless, and turned my atten- 
tion to the employ ment of remedies which might be instru- 
mental in preventing its taking place. In this [ ha-e been 
more fortunate, and after having been in the habit of using 
my remedies for some time with uniform success, | herew ith 
send you an account of my method of proceeding, in hopes 
that it may be use ful 

This disease is so well known, that it requires no particu- 
lar description in order to distinguish it from any other to 
which children are liable — It is, however, necessary to state, 
that it is attended wit spasm. a contraction of the Jaw, an 
ulceration of the umbilicus, and always occurs be fore the 9th 
day, and seldom before the 4th or 5th. Its cause has been 
ascribed :— 

Ist. To cold. 

2d. To smoke. 

3d. To retention of the meconium. 

Ath. ‘To confined air. 

5th. To dividing the funis umbilicalis in an unproper man- 
ner; and, 

6th. To the ulceration which succeeds the falling of the 
funis. It cannot be owing to cold. because this agent would 
have equal effect upon the 10th day, as upon the 8th or 9th. 
‘The same objections would occur w ith regard to smoke.— 
Were it owing to a retention of the meconium, it would 
probablv make its appearance sooner. Upon the subject of 
confined air, [ shall beg leave to copy a few lines from a 
recent English publication, called the Lancet. 

Dublin Lying-in Hospital.—* In this Hospital 2,944 in- 
fants out of 7,650 died in the years 1782, 3, Hy and 5, within 
the first fortnight after their birth, that is nearly one child 
out of every six They almost all died in convulsions. of 
what the nurses called nine day fits, because they came on 
within nine days after th: ir birth. T hese children, manv of 


them, foamed at their mouths, their thumbs were drawn into 
I 
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the palms of the hands, the jaws were locked, *)e face was 
swe'led. and looked blue, as though they were choake d 
This last circumstance led the Physicians to conclude that 
the rooms in the Hospital were too close and crowded, aud 
hence that the infants hal not a sufficient quantity of good 
air tobreathe. They coutrived, therefore, air pipes, six in- 
¢hes wide, which were placed in be ceiling of each room.— 
Three holes, an inch wide, were bored through each win- 
dow frame, and a number of holes were made in the doors 
at the bottom. Thus the rooms were kept sweet and fresh, 
and the consequence has been, from the register in that 
Hospital that. 
In 1786 out of 1,572 children, there died 51 
Ss * “3,375 6 s « 69 
88 6% 6 1,496 ‘6 $e &6 55 








4,245 165 

So that since the alteration of the rooms as to alriness, out 
of 4,243 there died 165 children ; whereas before the average 
amount of deaths from the same number was 1,632,” 

Upon tie subject of ventilation, | shall here make no re- 
marks, it being so well understood, at the present day, that 
in the construction of all Hospitals, it is considered of the 
first importance that all the w on 8 should be freely ventilated, 
and that without this essential agent, medicine will be of but 
little avail. Unfortunately however for this theory in our 
country, these cases occur most frequently among a class of 
people where there is no want of air. 

Fifthly, as to the division of the funis umbilicalis being the 
cause, | must observe, that | have repeatedly divided it with 
sha:p instruments, and with proper attention, and yet the 
disease has taken place ; besides, when we consider the great 
number of deaths which take place from this disease, it is 
charging the profession with gross neglect when we ascribe 
it to this cause, and might literally be styled an approbrium 
medicorum. 

Sixthly, thelast,and which | think to be the true cause, is 
the uiceration which succeeds the falling of the funis. 
This, | believe, was first suggested by Dr. Thomas, but, as | 
before stated, he speaks very “doubtingly on the subject, and 
his method of treatment, I think, rather calculated to cause 
the disease, than to prevent it. 

The reasons which [| shall offer in support of this opinion 
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are that it always occurs at the time of the falling of the 
funis, and in every case in which | have made a post mortem 
examiaaties, when death bas occurred from this disease, | 
have uniformly found ulceration, and dissection shews a 
highly inflamed state of the parts. Negro children are much 
more liable to this disease than whites, ‘aud this has led some 
to ascribe the cause of if to smoke and fo exposure ; but I 
trust | have sufficiently shewn the fallacy of this reagouing. 
Negroes. it is well Known. at all ages, are more subject to 
spasmodic affections than whit s, and to this let me add, that 
the greater part of them have a protrusion at the navel. 1 
ai by no ineans prepared to give this as one of the exciting 
causes, but | merely state itas a fact, aud in almost every 
instance when death ensued, | found this to be the case.— 
Whoever will examine a navel thus formed, will find the 
superior part only protruded, whilst the lower is contracted, 
and drawn into the flaccid tolds of the abdomen, which en- 
velops it, forming as it were a sheath. The ulcerated part 
is highly inflamed by the friction which takes place in the 
movement of the body, and the excoriating matter, and filth, 
Which collects, is there retained, unless carefully washed away: 
thereby preventing the process of healing 

Looking upon ‘this therefore as the true cause, my atten- 
tion was directed to prevent it as much as possible, and I 
was led to adopt the following plan of treatment : 

The child, after securing the funis, is to be washed* in 
water of a proper temperature (about 76 deg. of F.) and 
this is to be repeated at least every 24 hours, care being ta- 
ken that the child is properly dried, after each ablution.— 
This is of advantage in many respects; it keeps the child 
clean, prevents it from being svapt to take cold, and is of it- 
self, a powertul tonic. — A little soft linen or lint, is to be mois- 
tened with sweet oil, and carefully applied to the funis, and 
umbilicus, as soon as the funis commences separating, the oil 
is to be omitted, and some ceratum Resinosum spread upon 
lint and applied in its stead. Upon the 4th, or sth day, or 
sooner, if the separation proceeds more rapidly, a little spir- 
its of turpentine is to be poured upon the cerate and applied 


* itmay appear strange to some, that any di:ections should be g'ven to wash the 
ehildren ; but it will be recolected, that the greater part of these cases occur oe the 
blacks, and I know it to be a practic e among them after washing the ch .d, u: cotely 
aiter the birth, to apply some burnt rag to the umbilicus, and the child's body i is not 
washed again until the Ith day Some of them, itis true, live, but | have not the least 
hesitation in saying that thousands every year fall victims to this absurd practice, 
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directly to the se parating part. and the dressing should be 
renewed three or four times during the 4 hours. and the 
parts car: fully washed. each time, with a little easrile soap 
an}warm water. Thisis all that | have found ne cessary to 
be done :— 

iris rue that although | deny the influence of cold, &e. to 
be the caus’ of this disease. in all instanees, yet, | by no 
means say teat they do not sometimes produce it. and there 
is potthe least doubt bur that thev often act as auviliarics. to 
what] bave considered as the true cause <A cue attention 
must therefore be paid to all of them. particularly to expo- 
sure to cold, and to the state of the bowels. 


CAPERS ON TRISM"™S NASCENTIUM. 


—_e<apPe- — 
A RT. VI ‘ 


A case where many pieces of bone were found in the tissue oj 
the lune. and which may constitute a kind ot Phthisis to 
by termed osseous, by We Rultier. Physician of L*hojntal 
kicetre in Paris. Vranslated from the French, with re- 
marks, by W. Micuer. M. D. 


Mrs. M—— G aged sixtv seven, of a short stature, 
strong constitution, and of a violent temper. nad always en- 
joved good health although she laboured hard. At the age 
of thirtv. during her menstrual discharge, one of her arms 
was fractured. This caused a suppression of tie evacuation 
which never afterwards returned. but which was not how- 
ever attended with anv dangerous consequences, 

Three months before she entered the Hospitil la Charite. 
M—— G exposed herself while in a perspiration and 
caught a viokmt cold. The cough centinucd fora long 
time. and after tvo months and a half. she resorted toa re- 
medy .onsidered sovereign by the old women of her netgh- 
bourhood. which was to cure, only alter having produced 
hemoptysis. ‘This pretended spec ific was soft. erainy, vel- 
low, verv bitter and resembled mustard seed pulverise d and 
mited with vinegar. It was divided into several doses to be 
taken every otver day: the 7th day after the third dose, 
the patient was much salivated, the next day the ptyalism in- 
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er ‘eased. and was accomnantied dbyva copious expectoration 
of blood, which became very alarming from its fr equent re- 
turn. Two pints of if were rejected at one time. This 
blood was for the most part coa zulated In clots of an oblong 
form. and of two inches in diameter. This woman was ear- 
ried tothe Hospital on the 2Ist of April 1815, in the follow- 
ing situation. 

The cough was frequent. and the expectoration ofa liquid 
an} clotted blood of a bright red. unmixed with mucus.— 
There was general pain in the chest, the respiration was la- 
borions. and the patient, when Iving on her back. was oblig- 
ed to recline on the right: side, the percussion of wich pro- 
duced a dull sound contrasting greatly with the clear sound 
obtained from the left. Lhe pulse was high, quick and hard, 
the skin drv and hot, the chive ereat, the headach slight, and 
the appetite unimpaired, notw ithstanding a furred tongue and 
bitter taste. (Diet. irritating pediluvia. mucilaginous and 
diluent € hake.) fi a few davs there was such a decided 
amendment, hat it was believed the hemoptisis had only 
been produced by the irritating medicine, the patient had at 
first made use of : the quantity of expectorated blood gradu- 
aily diminished and finally disappeared, as well as the pain in 
the chest, the fever ceased, the appetite remained good, and 
the digestion aud exeretions naturally performed. She was 
strong, had lost little of her flesh, and slept long and calmly ; 
the voice only had remained hoarse. Eight davs after this 
amendment, the fever returned. the cough redoubled, the ex- 
pectoration soon became copious. thick, grayish and foetid, 
the pain in the chest again 2rew violent, but confined itself 
to the sternum. The patient at this time being informed of 
the death of her daugiter, her only support, was deeply af- 
flicted by the tidings: the expectoration immediately stop- 
ped, and M G diced composedly on the morning of 
the Uth of May, after several attacks of suffocation during the 
night, sixty hours after the relapse. and twenty one days from 
the time she had been confined to her bed. 








Opening of the body 48 hours after death. 


The leit lung free from all adhesion, was rather dense, of 
a dark red. and filled with a frothy and bloody serum; the 
ivhole of its tissue was interspersed with a great number of 
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: hard, semitransparent miliary granulations ofa fibro-cartila- 
: einous appearance. 
The right lung was adherent throughout the thoracic 
parietes ; but its adhesion to the diaphragm, and the inferior 
part of the circumference of the chest was formed by a cellu- 
lar substance which could easily be destroyed, while higher 
i up and towards the centre, the lung, the pleura costalis aud 
pulmonalis were eutirely confounde ‘d, and that organ was 
there united to the ribs by a dense coat, half an inch thick, 
| resembling those white indurations which are often the con- 





sequence of the chronic inflammation of a number of tissues. 





a slight degree of thickness, and contained a great mauy tu- 
bercles which were somewhat softened: here and ther: in the 
same region were found tuberculous cavities halfan inch in 
| diameter, filled with a white and granulour matter. In the 
middle of the superior lobe was a large, rough & anfractuous 
cavity nearly empty, which communicated with several other 
tuberculous cavities. These still fall of the purulent matter 
which is furnished by the softening of the tubercles. converg- 
ed towards the first, whose extent. sufficiently accounted for 
- the form and size of the clots of blood, re jected by the patient 
in the first days of the hemoptisis. Several arterial vessels of a 
remarkable size, & a number of ramifications of the bronehia, 
evidently terminated there, & presented a disposition which I 
will mention hereafter. ‘This cavity was lined with a thin al- 
buminous ¢ bloody coat. On its rough parietes were found 
great many sharp bones, almost uncovered ; the largest of them 
of a triangular & py ramidal shape, contributed by one of its 
surfaces, to the formation of tie superior and exter nal parietes 
of the cavity. The rest of the superior and the middle lobe 
contained also great m rany pieces of bone, that looked as if 
implanted in the pulmouary tissue, to which they were at- 
tached by a thin, close and red ce lular membrane. They 
all exhibited a perfect identity with other bones, having ap- 
parently the same qualities and structure, and varying ‘only 
in form and size. ‘The small ones were like thin blades, 
| whose irregular edges corresponded either with the pulmona- 
ry vessels or the divisions of the bronchie. The most re- 
| markable of these pieces, which from its form and texture 
might be compared to one of the tarsus bones, was more than 
an inch and a half in n length. ‘This is the one mentioned 
| above, as forming part of the anfractuosity. {[t had loles 
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through which passed several bifurcations of the bronchie, 
aud pulmonary artery. After having crossed these holes or 
furrows, a few arterial vessels formed several .red mamiilary 
tubercles, resembling the granulations of sores, and project- 
ing in the cavitv. These mamillze were the termination of 
those vessels; for it was easy, after making the excision of 
them, to introduce a stilet in their cavity, and to reach the 
trinacs nearest to the pulmonary artery. One of the divisions 

(this vessel, of the size of a crow quill, I have also been able 
+ trace to the place where it opened. A small clot of blood 
obstructed its extremity, on the side of the cavity, a cireum- 
stanceshat easily explained the several dangerous hoemorrii- 
ges, which had taken place, and the comple te suspension of 
that accident, aftyr the species of cicatrization of the vessel. 

With a view of ascertaining, which of the organic princi- 
ples of the lungs was the seat “of that ossification, | carefully 
examined the trachea and the bronchi and followed these 
last in their smallest subdivisions; but 1 found no alteration 
in their consistency or their structure: The mucous mem- 
brane, which covers these tubes, was only much redder than 
isusually observed. ‘The pieces of bone were entirely for- 
eign to them, and merely adhered. These remarks extend 
also to the principal divisions of the pulmonary veins and ar- 
teries. , 


REMARKS. 


It is not uncommon to meet in the lungs with eret»*ro- 
us concretions, which assume the appearance of whnce or 
grey calculi, of a round or angular form, whose size varies 
from a grain of millet, to a pea or an almond which are hard 
or friable, and sometimes contained in a fibrous or cartila- 
ginous cyst ; this constituting Dr. Bailey’s calculous phthy- 
sis. We cannot say the same e of the ossification of the lungs, 
for there are very few well autheuticated examples of it! 
‘¢’The accidental ossification of the pulmonary tissue, says M. 
Laennec, is never perfect; at least I have never seen pro- 
ductions of the kind, which exhibited a fibrous texture, and 
whose centre had the solidity of long bones. It appears that 
in the formation of those accidental ossifications, nature em | 
ploys a great quantity of phosphate of lime, and small por 
tion of gelatine, which is not the case in bone; from whence 
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it follows that these ossifieations, oftener look like small! 
stones than boues.” Morgagni asserts, having seen th: carti- 
lazinous segments of the trachea, ossified in the most pro- 
found part of the lungs, and even in the trunk of that tube, 
but he does not relate a sinzle case of ossification of the pul- 
monary tissue. if we do not call so those oretaceous concre- 
tions, which differ from them in their structure, and the pro- 
portions of their chemical principles. 

Mr. kullier’s observation therefore offers much interest, not 
only on account of the details it is accompanied with, but 
because it furnishes us with a fact that very seldom or 


never occurred, at least if we are to judge by the records of 
pathological anatomy. The oetiology of the formation of 


this extraneous body in the substance of the lungs is involy- 
ed in great obscurity. It is probable that it existed before 
the catarrhal affection which induced M—— G to re- 
sort to the Hospital. | should also be inclined to believe that 
the tuberches whose softening had occasioned such large ex- 
cavations in the lung had also preceded the catarrhal affec- 
tion. Notwithstanding the bold assertions of some authors, 
it is as yet impossible to determine in what relation of cause 
or effect are the phlegmasiz of the lungs and the degenera- 
tions found in those organs. ‘This question is composed of 
too many unknown principles to be soon settled. 
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ART. VII. 
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Case of Peurperal Convulsions successfully treated with Ol: 
Terebinthine, by 1. A. Jounson, M. D. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CAROLINA JOURNAL, 


Gentlemen,—Should you deem the subjoined case, shew- 


ing the good effect of Oleam Teubenthinz, in Peurperal 


Convulsions, worthy of a place in your useful Journal, please 
accept the same from, gentlemen, 


Your most obedient, | 
I, A. JOHNSON. 





Sr 
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marly on the morning of the 19th September, 1824. I was 
e: aed to Martha, a servant of Mr. J F , about 17, 
whoin [ found in labour, with her first child, and in a perfect 
state of tnsensibility ; she had two severe convulsions ; labour 
prog ressing very slowly. As her bowels were constipated, 
! ordered injections to be administered, which had the desir- 
ed effect In releaving them; they, however, did not lessen 
the dete rmination to the head. | then bled her copiously, 
(near 2 Ibs.) but to very little service, as no more was effect- 
cd by it than to render the Uterine contractions more fre- 
quent and effectual; the coma still continuing, with cold 
extremities. Before labour was completed, the recurrence 
of the convulsions induced me to detract more blood (15 or 
16 ozs.) which was soon followed by her safe delivery. 








The labour being over, and the patient made comforta- 
ble, every effort was made to evacuate her bowels by repeat- 
ed doses of Ol: Ricini, but with little effect. At 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day, (10 hours after delivery) 
the convulsions returned with increased violence, and accom- 
panied with violent raving; tearing every thing in pieces. 
I ordered her to be well secured ; the dose of Castor Oil in- 
creased, and cold water applied liberally to her head ; two 
blisters were applied to her thighs, and synapisms, to her 
wrists and ankles. I visited her again at 9 o’clock the 
same evening, and finding no material benefit ¢ arising from 
the previous treatment, though the medicine and blisters had 
acted, I combined 4 parts of Ol: T eribinthinze, and 3 parts 
of O!: Ricini, with direction, to give a wine glass full of this 
mixture every hour, until some good effect was produced.— 
On visiting her on the following morning, to my great sur- 
prise and joy, I found her wonderfully hetter, though still in- 
sensible in some degree ; I was informed by the nurses that 
she became sensible in a very short time after the first dose of 
the Teribinth, she had but 3 convulsions after she commenc- 
ed with the mixture, her dilirium gradually subsided, and in 
2.4 hours after she nursed her child, and iu a very short time 
was perfectly restored to health. She had in all 20 fits. 


N. B. The severe effects which it has been supposed the 
Ol: Teribinth has upon the kidnies does not follow, when 


it is used in large doses, or combined with oil. 
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10 SIMONS ON PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 


ART. VII. 


Observations on the use of oe gneous Acid in Sphacelus, and 
fatid Ulcers, by Taos. Y. Simons, M. D. Port Physician, 


$c. §c. 


The Pyroligneous acid. has been for some time known, as 
a powerful antiseptic, but Ido not recollect having seen it 
mentioned anv where, as applied medicinally. Its powerful 
antiseptic quality induced me first to try it, ina case w here 
all other antiseptics had failed, and | have continued since, 
whenever | have had opportunities, to use it in sphacelus, and 
foetid ulcers. The following is the case, in which I first 
used it :— 

On the night of the 11th of June, [T was called to a black 
man, zt 60, who had just come from the countr y for surgical 
aid, not having passed his urine, for six days. “The bladder 
was distended much above the pubis, was tense, and when 
touched gave much pain ‘The penis scrotum and _perin- 
zum, were tumefied, and the patient exhibited all that anx- 
ious restlessness, consequent upon such a state. 

I gave him anodynes, anodvne injections, and the warm 
bath. This relieved him partially, and a few drops of urine 
were passed. { then introduced the catheter, and met no 
obstruction, until it approached the bulb of the Urethra, by 
changing the position however, and gently pressing on, I 
succeeded in passing it into the bladder, when a consider- 
able quantity of thick turbid urine filled with mucus past off. 
When the catheter was withdrawn, a gravel of the size of a 
barley seed came aw»y, the scrotum at this time was much 
enlarged There were several scars in the perinaeum of for- 
mer fistulas. 

in the morning when I called, the penis and scrotum, were 
considerably enlarged. | deemed this to arise from a rupture 
of one of the old fistulous scars in the Perinzeum, and an in- 
filtration of the urine through the cellular texture, I puncturd 


the penis and scrotum, and obtained fully a pint of urine. 


This continued to drip. The bowels were kept open, and 
Dovei’s powder with nitre given hin. ‘The tumefaction al- 
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though lessened, still continued. On the third day,I ob- 
served the pendulous part of the scrotum Sphacelus. Bark 
poultices were applied, and bark and wine given internally. 
Sull mortification continued rapidly to progress, through the 
whole scrotun, and the perineum. Under these circum- 
stances, [| called in Dr. B. B. Simons, who suggested the 
propriety of laying open the perinazun and urethra, which 
fdid, when the urine passed through this arificial outlet, 
and the natural passage. The bark aud wine, was contin- 
ued. Dover’s powders given at nigh, abd a magicsia 0.x 
ture, during the day, which lessened greatly tae aceidiiy of 
the preponderatiung uric acid. The sloughing and spuace- 
lus however still continued rapidly to progress. Charcoal 
and bark poultices were used with no benefit, except les- 
sening the foetor. At this time the Thermometer was fully 
06 deg. Hectic took place and every bad symptom accom- 
panving such a state. 


It accidentally occurred to me upon reflecting on the case, 
that the Pvyroligneous acid, might be beneficial, accor- 
dingly, one portion of the acid diluted in six parts of 
water, was applied constantly to the sloughing surface. In 
24. hours, a line of demarcation was observed. In aday more 
the mortified surface separated, and healthy granulations ap- 
peared. The wash was continued, and magnesia given 
him, the parts cicatrized, the gravel was discharged, and the 
patient dismissed, cured. 


I have since, been called in consultation toa case, where 
the penis was much tumefied and gangrenous, arising from 
destruction of part of the Urethra, and infiltration of urine, 
into the cellutar texture. ‘The pyroligneous acid wash, was 
applied. In two days, the sphacelus separated, and a heal- 
thy granulation touk place. Bark and wine was given in- 
ternally. 

In many cases of foetid ulcers, its application has destroy- 
ed the foetor, and ina very short time produced a healthy ac- 
tion. As far as my experience extends, | would recommend 
its use in every case of sphacelus, as well as of foetid ulcers, as 
I am persuaded it is one of the most agreeable and efficient ap- 
plications, known or used by surgeons. | 
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DAVY ON SOILS 


ART. IX. 


On Soils : their constituent parts. On the anrilysis of Seis 
Of the uses of the Soil. Of the Rocks and Strata foura 
beneath Soils. Of the improvement of Soil. 
the Elements of Agriculiural Chemistry, by Siw HumppHrey 


Davy, Bart. &c. §c. $c. 


We have thought that an article on the nature of Soils, 
&e. would be acceptable both to our agricultural and other 
patrons. 

The work from which the subsequent extract is taken, al- 
though much and justly celebrated, has not we believe been 
generally read in this portion of our country. — It is impor- 
tant that our Agriculturists, animated as they now are with 
the patriotic desire of improving their country, should ~~ 
duct their enquiries and researches upon the principles 
Philosophy, the only true method of arriving at just ou 
sions. To do this they should certainly be acquainted with 
the method of ascertaining the nature and character of Soils, 
a knowledge of which is the basis of all correct experiments 
and researches. Without it, failures must result, and many 
experiments which, if founded upon a knowledge of well 


ascertaiued facts, would add greatly to the improvement of 


a country, from this deficiency must necessarily be lost.— 
There is nothing like a philosophical system in the attainment 
of truth, and especially when connected with enquiries into 
the power and operations of nature. 

There are no class of people who have greater leisure 
or opportunities for the improvement of their country, than 
the Planters of the South, and now when one ofour staple com- 
modities is diminished in value, and we know not how soon 
the other may be so, it becomes them to attend especially to the 
science of Agriculture. Most of our Planters have had classi- 
cal educations, and if they were to devote their attention to dif- 
ferent branches of physical enquiry, it would be impossible to 
calculate the immense advantages and wealth which would 
accrue to our State. [tis an error too prevalent that the Ag- 
riculturist should be altogether practical, and the influence of 
science is thus suffered to pass unnoticed. However scienti- 
fic principles may be mechanically applied, it is very evident 
that all improvemeut must stop with them. Nay, withoo 
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them, like the inferior animals, we must continue in one mo- 
hotonous and unaltered course. 

“scence,” justiv observes Sir H. Davy, “ cannot long be 
despised by any persons as the mere speculation of Theorists, 
bat must soon be considered by all ranks of men in its true 
point of view, as the refinement of common sense, guided by 
expericnce, gradually substituting sound and rational princi- 
ples, for vague popular prejudices. The Soil offers inex- 
haustible resources, which when properly appreciated and 
eimployed, must increase our wealth, our population, and 
ow physical strength.” 

We are happy to see however the increase of Agricultural 
Socieules, and the spirit of emulation which they are endea- 
vourlng to excite. It is an evidence of a prospective im- 
provement of the country. 

We regret we have not an original article to present our 
readers with on Agriculture, but hope that our next number 
willmake ample amends. We are sure that our Agricu!tu- 
ral patrons will cooperate in giving efficiency and support to 
this attempt, to register and disseminate the Improvements 
which take place in the different departments of Physical 
Science, and that the Agricultural department at least shall 
not be uninteresting from the want of matter. 

Agriculturists are emphatically identified with the Soil on 
which they live, and ought above all to feel a lively interest 
in every thing connected with the improvement, aggrandise- 
ment, or reputation of their country. 

‘The true objects of the Agriculturists are likewise those 
ofthe patriot. Men value most what they have gained with 
effort; a just confidence of their own powers results from 
success ; they love their country better, because they have 
secn it improved by their own talents and industry ; and 
they identify with their interests the existence of those insti- 
tutions which have afforded them security, independence, 
and the multiplied enjoyments of civilized life.”—£ditors. 


- 





No subjects are of more importance to the farmer, than 
the nature and improvement of soils, and no parts of the 
doctrines of agriculture, are more capable of being illustra- 
ted by chemical inquiries. 

Soils, are extremely diversified in appearance and quality, 
they consist of different proportions of the same elements,. 
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which are in various statesof chemical combination, or me- 
chanical mixture. 

The substances which constitute soils, are certain com- 
pounds of the earths, silica, lime, alumina, magnesia, and of 
the oxides of iron and manganesum, andanimal and vegeta- 
ble matters, in a decomposing state, and saline acid or alka- 
line combinations. 

The silica in soils is usually combined with alumina and 
oxide of iron, or with alumina, lime, magnessia, and oxide of 
iron, forming gravel aud sand of different degrees of fineness. 
The ar honate of lime is usually in an impalpable form : but 
sometimes in the state of calcareous sand. ‘The magnessia, 
if not combined in the gravel and sand of soil, is in a fine 
powder united to carbonic acid. The impalpable part of 
the soil, which is usually called clay or loam, consists of sill- 
ca, alumina, lime, and magnessia, and is in fact, usually of 
the same composition as the hard sand, but more finely divi- 
ded. The vegetable, or animal matter, (and the first is by 
far the most common in soils.) exist in different states of de- 
composition. “Phey are sometimes fibrous, sometimes en- 
tirely broken down and mixed with the soil. 

To form a just idea of soil, it is necessary to conceive dif- 
ferent rocks decomposed or ground into parts and powders, 
of different degrees of fineness, some of their soluble parts dis- 
solved by waicr, and that water adhering to the mass, and 
the whole mixed with larger or smaller quantities of the re- 
mains of vegetables and animals in dificrent stages of decay. 

It will be necessary to describe the processes by which all 
the varieties of soils may be analysed. I shall be minute in 
these particulars, and, | fear, tedious ; but the philosophical! 
Farmer will, | trust, feel the propriety of full details on this 
subject. 

The instruments required for the analysis of soils are few, 
and but little expensive. ‘They are a balance capable of 
containing a quarter of a pound of common soil, and capa- 
ble of turning when loaded, witha grain; a set of weights 
from a quarter rota pound troy to agrain; a on sieve, suf- 
ficiently coarse to admit a mustard seed through its aper- 
tures; an Argand lamp and stand, some glass bottles ; ; por- 
celain or queens ware evaporating basins ; a wedgewood 
pestle and mortar, some filtres made of half'a sheet of blot- 
ting paper, folded so as to contain a pint of liquid, and grea- 
sed at the edges; a bone knife, and an apparatus for collect- 


ing and measuring acriform fluids. 
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The chemical substances or reagents required for separa- 
ting the constituent parts of the soil, are muriatic acid (spirit 
of salt ,) Sulphuric acid, pure volatile alkali dissolved in water, 
solution of prussiate of potash and iron, succinate of ammo- 
nla, soap lve, or solution of p: tassa, solutions of carbonate 
of ammonia, of muriate of ammonia, of neutral carbonate of 
potash, and nitrate of amimontac. 

In cases when the general nature of tie soil of a field is to 
be ascertained, specimens of itshould be taken from different 
places, two or three inches below the surface, and examined 
as to the similarity of their properties. It sometimes —_ 
pens, that upon plains, the whole of the upper stratum of the 
land is of the same kind, and in this cease one analysis will 
be sufficient; but in vallies, and near the beds of rivers, there 
are very great differences, and it now and then occurs that 
one part of a field is calcareous, and in this case, and in 
analogous cases, the portions different from each other should 
be separatelv submitted to expe riment. 

Soils when collected, if they cannot be immediately ex- 
amined should be preserved in phials quite filled with them, 
and closed with ground stoppers. 

The quantity of soil most convenient for a perfect analysis, 
is from two to four hundred grains, it should be collected in 
dry weather, and exposed to the atmosphere ull it becomes 
dry to the touch. 

y he specific gravity of a soil, or the relation of its weight 
to that of water, may be ascertained by introducing into a 
phial, which will contain a known quantity of water, equal 
volumes of water and of soil, and this may easily be done 
by pouring in water until it is halt full, and then adding the 
soil until the fluid rises to the mouth ; the difference between 
the weight of the soil, and that of the water, will give the 
result. Thus if the bottle contains four hundred grains of 
water, and gains two hundred grains when half filled with 
water and half with soil, the specific gravity of the soil will 
be two, that is it will be twice as heavy as water, and ifit 
gained one hundred and sixty five grains, its specific gravity 
would be 1825, water being a 1000. 

It is of importance, that the specific gravity of a soil 
should be known, as it affords an indication of the quantity 
of animal and vegetable matter it contains, these substances 
being always most abundant in the lighter soils. 

The other physical properties of soils should likewise be 
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examined before the ana'ysis is made, as they denote, to a 
certain extent, their composition, and serve as guides in 
directing the experiments. ‘Thus siliceous soils are generally 
rough to the touch, and scratch glass when rubbed upon it, 
ferruginous soils are of a red or yellow colour, and calcare- 
ous soils are soft. 

Ist. Soils, though as dry as they can b> made by continu- 
ed exposure to the air, in all cases still contain a considera- 
ble quantity of water, which adheres with great obstinacy to 
the earths and animal and vegetable matter, and can only be 
driven off from them by a considerable degree of heat The 
first process of analysis is, to free the given weight of soil 
from as much of this water as possible, Without in other res- 
pects, affecting its composition; and this may be done by 
heating it for ten or twelve minutes over an Argand’s lamp, 
in a basin of porcelain, to a temperature equal to 500 Fahren- 
heit; and if a thermometer is not used, the proper degree 
may be easily ascertained, by keeping a piece of wood in 
contact with the bottom of ‘ie dish ; as long asthe colour of 
the wood remains unaltered. the heat is not too » high: but 
when the wood bezins to be charred, the process must be 
stopped. A small quantity of water will perhaps remain in 
the soil even after this operation. but it always affords useful 
comparative results; and ifa higher temperament were em- 
ployed, the vegetable or animal matter would undergo de- 
composition, and in consequence the experiment be wholly 
unsatisfactory. 

The loss of weight in the process should be carefully noted, 
and when in four hundred grains of soil, it reaches as high 
as 50, the soil may: be considered as in the oreatest degree 
absorbent, and retentive of water, and w ill generally. be 
found to contain much vegetable or animal matter, or a large 
proportion of aluminous earth. When the loss is only from 
20 to 10, the land may be considered as only slightly absor- 
bent and retentive, and siliceous earth probably forms the 
Greatest part of it. 

2d. None of the loose stones, gravel, or large vegetable 
fibres should be divided from the pure soil till after the water 
is drawn off; for these bodies are themselves often highly 
absorbent and retentive, and in consequence influence the 
fertility of the land. The next process, however, after that 
of heating, should be their separation, which may be easily 
accomplished by the seive, after the soil has been gently 
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bruised i ina mortar. The weights of the vegetable fibres, or 
wood, and of the gravel and stones should be parasty noted 
down, aud the nature of tiie last ascertained; if calcareous, 
ihe» a efiereesce with acids, if siliceous, they will be suffi- 
vienil y hard to serateh pn Frag and if of the common aluminous 
ol iss of stones, they will be sofi, easily cut with a knife, and in- 
cupible of eMervescing with cuits. 
Peas The ereater number of soils, besides gravel and stones, 
ontain larger or smaticr proportions of sand of different de- 
grees of fineness, and it is a necessary operation, the next in 
the process of analysis, to detach them from the parts in a 
state of more minute division, such as clay, loam, marle, 
vegetable and animal matter, and the matter soluble in wa- 
ier. Phis may be effected in a way sufliciently accurate, by 
boiling the soil in three or four times Its we ight of water; 
aud when the texture of the soil is broken down, and the 
water cool; by agitating tie parts together, and then suffer- 
ing them to rest. 

In this case, the coarse sand will generally separate ina 
minute, and the finer in two or three minutes, whilst the 
highly divided earthly, animal, or vegetable matter will re- 
main ina state of mechanical suspensicn for a much longer 
time; so that by pouring the water from the bottom of the 

vessel, after one, two or three minutes. the sand willbe prin- 

cipally separated from the other substances, which, with the 
water containing them, must be poured into a filtre and af- 
ter the water has passed through, collected, dried, and 
weighed. The sand must likewise be weighed, and the res- 
pective quantities noted down. The water of lixiviation 
must be preserved, as it will be found to contain the saline 
and soluble animal or vegetable matters, if any exist in the 
soil. 

Ath. By the process of washing and filtration, the soil is 
separated into two portions, the most important of which is 
generally the finely divided matter. A minute analysis of 
the sand is seldom or never necessary, and its nature may be 
detected in the same manner as that of the stones or gravel. 
It is always either siliceous sand, or calcareous sand, or a 
mixture of both. Ifit consist wholly of carbonate of lime, it 
will be rapidly soluble in muriatic acid, with effervescence ; 
but if it consist partly of this substance, and partly of silice- 
ous matter, the respective quantiies may be ascertained by 


weighing the residuum after the action of the acid, which 
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must be applied till the mixture has acquired a sour taste, 
and has ceased to effervesce. This residuum is the siliceous 
part; it must be washed, dried, and heated strongly in a 
crucible; the difference between the w eight of itand the 
weight of the whole, indicates the proportion of calcareous 
sand. 

_ 6th. The finely divided matter of the soil is usually very 
compound in its nature ; it sometimes contains ail the four 
primitive earths of soils,as weil as animal and vegetable 
matter; and to ascertain the proportions of these with tolera- 
ble accuracy, ts the most difficalt part of the subject. 

The first process to be performed, in this part of the analv- 
sis, Is the exposure of the fine matter of the soil to the action 
of muriatic acid. ‘Phis substance should be poured upon 
the earthy matter i ai eVvapor. Hing basin, li a quaniiy 
equal to twice the weigit of the e: irdhiv inatier, but diluted 
with double its volume of water. ‘The mixture should be of 
ten stirred, and suffered to remain for an hour, or an ty 
and a half, before it is examined. [fany carbonate of jiine 
or of magnesia exist in the soil, they will have been dissoiv- 
ed inthis time by the acid, which sometimes takes up like- 
wise a littl: oxide of iron, but very seldom any aluminea.— 
The fluid should pass through a filtre ; the solid matter col- 
lected, washed with rain water. dried at a moderate heat, 
and weighed. Its Joss will denote the quantity of solid mat- 
ter taken up. ‘The washings must be added to the solution, 
which if not sour to the taste, must be made so by the ad- 
dition of fresh acid, when a little solution of prussiate of pot- 
assa and iron must be mixed with the whole. Ifa blue pre- 
cipitate occurs, it denotes the presence of oxide of iron, and 
the solution of the prussiate must be dropped in till no far- 
ther effect is produced. To ascertain its quantity, it must 
be collected in the same manner as other solid precipitates, 
and heated red; the result is oxide of iron, which may be 
mixed with a litile oxide of manganesum. 

Into the fluid, freed from oxide of iron, a solution of neu- 
tralize:! carbonate of potash must be poured till all efferves- 
cence ceases in it, and till its taste and smell indicate a con- 
siderable excess of alkaline salt. ‘The precipitate that falls 
down is carbonate of lime; it must be collected on the filtre, 
and dried at a heat below that of redness. 

The remaining fluid must be boiled fora quarter of an 


hour, when ihe magnesia, if any exist, will be precipitated 
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from it, combined with carbonic acid, and its quantity is. to 


be ascertaincd In the same 


of lime. 


inanner as that of the carbonate 


[f any minute proportion of alumina should, from peculiar 
circumstances, be dissolved by the acid, it will be found in 


the precipitate with the carbonate of lime, 
separated from it by boiling 
Ive, sufficient to cover the 


solves alumina. without 
Should the flacly 


and it may be 


it for a iew minutes with soap 
solid matter; this substance dis- 


ac ine upon carbonate of lime — 


Givided soi 


bx sufficte nily calcareous fo 


cilervesce very strongly w iin acids, a very simple method 


may be adopted fer ascertaining the quantity of carbonate of 


line. and one sufficiently accurate in all common cases. 
Carbonate of lime, in all its states, contains a determin- 


ate proportion of carbonic acid, ta @ 
that when the quia: MACY of this clastie fluid, 


nearly 43 per cent, so 
given out by any 


soil during the solution of its calearcous matter in an acid Is 
known, either in weight or measure, the quantity of carbon- 


ate of lime mav be easily discovered. 


When the process by 


dimunition of weight is ¢ mployed, two parts of the acid and 
one part ofthe matter of the soi} must be weighed in two se- 
parate bottles, and verv slowly mixed tog: ther till the effer- 


vescence ceases, the diffi 


rences 


between their welght before 


and after the experiment, denotes the quantity of carbonic 
acid lost: for every four grains and a quarter of which ten 
grains of carbonate of lime must be estimated. 

G. After the calcareous parts of the soil has been acted up- 
on by the muriatic acid, the next process is to ascertain the 
quantity of finely divided insoluble animal and vegetable 


matte r, it contains. 


‘Uhis may be done with sufficient pre- 


cision, by strongly igniting in a crucible over a common fire 


till no blackness remains in the mass. 
red witha metallic rod, so as to expose new surfaces conti- 
nually to the air; the loss of weight that it undergoes denotes 


It should be after stir- 


the quantity of the substance that it contains destr uctible by 


fre and air. 


It is not possible, without very refined and difficult expe- 


riments, to ascertain whether this,substance is wholly animal 
or vege table matter, or a mixture of both. 


When the smell 


emitte ra during the | incineration is similar to that of burnt fea- 


thers, it is a certain indication of some substance either ani- 
mal or analogous to animal matter; and a copious blue flame 
at the time of ignition, almost always denotes a considera 
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able portion of vegetable matter. In cases when it is neces- 
sary thatthe experiment should be very quickly performed, 
the destruction of the decomposable substances may be as- 
sisted by the agency of nitrate of ammoniac, which at the 
time of ignition may be thrown eradually upon the heated 
mass In the quantity of twenty rains for everv hundred of 
residual soil, it accelerates the dissipation of the animal and 
vegetable matter, which It causes to be connected into elastic 
fluids: and it is itself at the time decomposed and lest. 

The substances remaining after the desiruction of the 
vegetable and animal matter, and generally minute particles 
of earthy matter, containing usually alumina and siltea, 
with combined oxide ef tron or of manganesun. 

To separate these from each other, the solid matter should 
be boiled for two or three hours with sulphuric ecid, Giluted 
with four times its weight of water: the quantity of fa acid 
should be regulated by the quantity of so lid residuum to be 
acted on, allowine for eVETY hundred eraius, two drachms 
or one hundred and twenty grains of acid. 

“he substance remaining after the action of the acid. ay 
be considered as silicecus ; and it must be separated and its 
weight ascertained after washing and drying in the usual 
manner. ‘The alumina and the oxide of iron and mangane- 
sum, if anv exist. are all dissclved by the sulphuric acid: 
they may be separated by succinate of ammonia, added to 
excess: Which throws down the oxide of iron, and by soap 
lye, which will dissolve the alumina, but not the oxide of 
manganesum: the weights of the oxides ascertained after 
they have been heated to redness will denote their quanti- 
ties. 

Should any magnesia and lime have escaped solution in 
the muriatic acid, they will be found in the sulphuric acid, 
this however is rarely the case : but the process for detecting 
them, and ascertaining their quantities, is the same in both 
instances. 

‘Lhe method of analysis by siJphuric acid, is sufficiently 
precise for al] usual experiments; but if very great accuracy 
be an object, dry carbonate of potassa must be e mploved as 
the agent, and the residuum of the incineration must be heat- 
ed red for half an hour, with four times its weight of the sub- 
stance, in a crucible of silver or of well haked porcelain. 
The mass obtained must be dissolved in muriatic acid and 


the solution evaporated till it is nearly acid: distilled water 
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must then be added, by which the oxide of tron and all the 
earths, except silica, will be dissolved in combination 1s mu- 
rmietes 

‘The silica, after the usual process of lixiviation, must be 
heated red: the other substanees mav_ be separated j In the 
same manner as from the muriaric and sulphuric solutions. 

‘Pais process ts the one usuaily employ ed by chemical phi- 
losopners for the analysis of stones 

&. dfanv saline matter, or soluble vegetable or animal 
inatter is suspected in the soil, it will be found in the water 
of lixiviation used for separating the sand. 

This water must be evaporated to dryness ina proper dish 
at aheat below its boiling point. If the solid matter obtain- 
| ed isofa brown colour and inflammable, 1t may be consid- 
ered as partly vegetable extract. [fits smell, when exposed 
to heat, be hke tnat of burnt feathers, if contains aniipal or 
albaminous matter, iit be white, erystalline, and not distruc- 
tible by heat, itmay be considered as principally saline mat- | 
ier. ae 7 

Sth. Should sulphate or phosphate of lime be suspectedin 
the enare soil, the detection of them require sa particulaf pro- 
cess upon it. a given weight of it, for instance, four Hundred 
grains, nuist be heated red tor halt an hour jaa crucible, 
mixed with one third éf powde red charcoal ‘Tne mixture 
must be boiled for a quarter of an hoursin a half pint of 
water, and the fluid collected throughthe filtre, and expos- 
ed for seme days to the a tmosphere in an open vessel. If 
any notable quantity of sulphate of lime (gvpsum) existed 
in the soil, a white precipicate will sradually form in the 
uid, and the weight of will indicate the p roportion. 
Phosphate of lime. “if any exist, may be seperated from the 
| soil after the proeess for gypsum. Muriatic acid must be di- 
gested upon the soil, in quantity more than sufficient to salu- 
rate the soluble earths; the solution must be evaporated, 
and water poured upon the solid matter. ‘This fluid will dis- 
solve the compounds of earths with the muriatic acid, and 
leave the phosphate of lime untouched. Other earths and 
metallic oxides are now and then found in them, but in 
quantities too minute to bear any relation to fertility or bar- 
renness, and the search for them would make the analysis 
much more complicated. without rendering it more useful. 

10th. When the examination of a soil is completed, the 
products should be numerically arranged, and their quanti- 
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ties added together, and if th y near'y equal the origins! 
quantity of soil, the analysis mas be const: Hine das accurate. 
It must, however, be noticed, that when phosphate or sul- 
phate of lime are discovered by the independent process just 
described (9) a correction must be made for the genera! 
process by substracting a sum equal to their weight from: the 
carbonate of lime, obtained by precipitation from the muri- 
atic acid. 

In arranging the products, the forin should be in the or- 
der of the experiments by which they were procured.— 
When the experimenter is become acqiaiated wiki the use 
of the different Insiraments, the properties of the reagents, 
and the relations between the external and chemical quali- 
ties of soils, he willseldom find it necessary to perform, in 
any one case, all the processes that have been deseriled.— 
When his soil, for instance, contains no notable proportion of 
calcareous matter, the action of the muriatic acid (7) may be 
omitted. In examining peat soils, he will principally have 
to attend to the operation by fire and air (5); and in the 
analysis of chalks and loams, he will often be able to omit the 
experiment by sulphuric acid (9). In the first trials that are 
made bv persons un: acquainted with chemistry, they must 
not expect much precision of result. Many difficulties will 
be met with, but in overcoming them, the most usetul hind of 
practical Knowledge will be obtained ; sand nothing is so in- 
structive in experimental science, as the detection of mis 
takes. ‘The correct analyst ought to be well grounded i 
general chemical information ; but perhaps there is ne wl 
mode of gaining it, than that of attempting original investi- 
gations. “ln pursuing his experiments he will be continually 
obliged to learn the properties of the substances he is employ- 
ing or acting upon; and his theoretical ideas, will be more 
vainable in bei: 1g connected with practical operations, and 
acquired for the purpose of discovery. 

Plants being possessed of no Jocomotive powers, can grow 
only in places where they are supplied with food; and the 
soil is necessary to their existence, both as affording them 
nourishment, and enabling them to fix themselves in such a 
manner as to obey those mechanical laws by which their rad- 
icals are kept below the surface and their leaves exposed to 
the free atmosphere. As the system of roots, brancies and 
leaves are verv different in different vegetables, so they fiour- 
ish most in different soils, the plants that have bulbous roots 
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require a looser and a lighter soil, than such as have fibrous 
roots: and the plants powe ssing only short fibrous radicles 
demand a firmer soil than such as have top roots, or exten- 
sive lateral roots. 

In all cases the constituent parts of the soil which give te- 

acitv and coherence are the fine ly divided matter ; and they 
. ssess the pow er of giving th: an ities im the highest de- 
erce when they contain much alumina. 

Vevetable or animal matters, when finely divided, not on- 
iy vive coherence but likewise softness and penetrability, but 
neither they por any other part of the soil must be in too 
sreat P proportion : : — soil is unproductive If it consist en- 
tire ly Ot iny val able matters. 

Pure alimina o¢ silica, 0 tre carbonate of lime, or carbo- 
Hate of magnesia, are lie apable of supporting healthy vege- 
tation, 

No soil is fertile that contains as much as 19 parts out of 
20 of any of the constituents tat have been mentioned. 

Ie will be asked, are tie pure earths in the soil merely ac-’ 
tiveas mechanical or indirect chemical agents, or do they 
actually afiord food to the plant. “This is an important ques- 
tion; and not dificult of solution 

The earths consist. as | have before stated, of metals uni- 
ted to oxygene ; and these metals have not been decomposed 
there is conse quently no reason to suppose that the earths 
‘are controvertible into the elements of organized compounds, 
into carbon, hydrogene, and azote. 

Plants bave been made to grow in given quantities of 
earth. ‘Chey consume very smail portions only, avd what 
is lost may be accounted for by the quantities found in their 
ashes ; that is to say, it has not been converted into ¢ any new 
products The carbonic acid, united to lime or magnesia, if 
any stronger acid happens to be formed in the soil during 
the fermentation of vegetable matter which will disengage 
it from the earths, may be de ‘composed ; but the earths them- 
selves cannot be supposed convertible into other substances, 
by any process taking place in the soil. 

In all cases the ashes of plants contain some of the earths 
of the soil in which they grow, but these earths never equal 
more than one 50, of the weight of the plant consumed. 

If they be considered. as necessary to the vegetable, it is 
as giving hardness and firmness to its organization. Thus, 
it has been mentioned that wheat, oats, and many of the hol- 
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low grasses, have an epidermis principally of siliceous earth ; 
the use of w hich seems to be to strengthen them and defend 
the: from the attacks ofinsects and parasitical plants. 

Manv soils are popularly distinguished as oad, and the 
distinction, though at first view it may appear to be founded 
on prejudice is really just. 

Some soils are much more heated by the rays of the sun, 
all ofner circumstances being eqnal. than others; and soils 
brought to tae same desree of cool heat, in different ume: 
Le. some cool much faster than others. 

This property has been very little attended to ina philoso- 
phical point of view, yet itis of the highest importance in 
agriculture. In general, soils that consist pric pany of a 
stiff white clay are difficultly heated : and being usually very 
moist, they retain their heat only for a short ume, Chalks 
are similar in one respect, that they are diflicultly heated: 
but being drier they retain their heat longer, less being con- 
suined in causing the evaporation of their moisture. 

A black soil, containing much sott vegetable matter, i 
most heated by the sun and air; and the coloured soils. aud 
thie soils containing much carbonaceous matter. or ferrugi- 
nous matter, exposed under equal circumstances to sun, ac- 
quire a much higher temperature than pale coloured soils.— 
When soils are periectly drv. those that most readily become 
heated by the solar rays likewise cool most rapidly ; but} 
have ascertained by experiment, that the di irkest coloured 
dry soil (that which contains abundance of animal or vegeta- 
ble matter ; substances which most facilitate the diminution 
of temper ature) when heated to the same degree, provided 
it be within the common limits of the effect of solar heat, will 
cool more slowly than a wet pale soil, entirely composed of 
earthy matter. 

I found that a rich black mould, which contained nearly 
one-fourth of vegetable matter, had its temperature increas- 
ed in an hour from 65 to 88 degrees, by exposure to sun- 
shine; whilst a chalk soil was heated only to 69 under the 
same circumstances. But the mould removed into the shade 
when tic icmperature was 62 degrees, lost, in half an hour, 
15 degrees ; whereas the chalk, under the same circumstan- 
ces, has lost only 4 degrees. A brown fertile soil, and a 
cold barren clay were each artificially heated to 88 degrees, 
having been previously dried ; they were then exposed i in a 
temperature oi 57 degrees, in half an hour the dark soil was 
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found to have lost 9 degrees of heat: the clay ha! lost only 
6 degrees, an equal portion of the clay contain n m_ isture, 
after being heated to 88 degrees, was exposed n_. tempera- 
ture of 99; In less than a quarter ofan hour it was foind to 
have okand the temperature of the room. The soils in all 
these experiments were placed in small tin plate travs two 
inches square, and halfan inch in depth, and the temperature 
ascertained by a delicate thermometer 

Nothing can be more evident, than that the genial heat of 
the soil, particularly in spring, must be of the highest im- 
portance to the rising plants. And when the leaves are ful- 
ly developed, the ground is shaded ; and any injurious in- 
fluence, which in the summer might be expected from too 
great a heat, entirely prevented: so that the temperature of 
the surface, when bare and exposed to the rays of the sun, 
affords at least one indication of its fertility, and the thermo- 
meter may be sometimes a useful instrument to the purchas- 
er or Improver of lands. 

The moisture of the soil influences its temperature ; and 
the manner in which it is distributed through, or combined 
with, the earthy materials, is of great importance in relation 
to the nutriment of the plant. If water 1s too strongly attrac- 
ted by the earths, it will not be absorbed by the roots of 
plants: if it is in too great, or too loosely united to them, it 
tends to injure or destroy the fibrous parts of the roots. 

There are two states in which water seems to exist in the 
earths, and in animal and vegetable substances, in the first 
State it is united by chemical, in the other by cohesive at- 
traction. 

If pure solution of ammonia or potassa be poured into a 
solution of alum, alumina falls down combined with water ; 
and the pow dee. dried by exposure to air, will afford more 
than half its weight of water by distillation ; in this i instance, 
the water is united by chemical attraction. The moisture 

which wood or muscular fibre, or gum, that have been heat- 
ed to 212 degrees, afford by distillation at a red heat, is like- 
wise water, the elements of which were united in the sub- 
stance by chemical combination. 

When _ pipe clay, dried at the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, is brought in contact with water, the fluid is rapidly 
absorbed ; this is owing to cohesive attraction Soils in ge- 
neral. vegetable and animal substances, that have been dried 


ata heat below that of boiling water, — in weight by 
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exposure to air, owing to their absorbing water existing 1m 
the state of vapour in the air, in consequence of cohesive at 
traction. 

The water chemically combined amongst the elements ot 
soils, unless in the case of the decomposition of anima! o1 
vegetable substances, cannot be absorbed by the roots of tre 
plants; but that adfertay in th © parts of the soi} is in con- 
stant use in vegetation. Indeed there are few misiures of 
the earths found in soils, that contain any chemicaliy com- 
bined water; water is expe Hed from the carts by most sub- 
stances which combine with them. Thus if ac combination 
of lime and water be exposed to carbonic acid, the carbonic 
acid takes the place of water, and compoun: As of alumiua 
and silica, or other compounds of the earths ¢o not chemi- 
cally unite with water; and soils, as it has been stated, are 
found either by earthy carbonates, or compounds of the pure 
earths or metallic oxides. 

When saline substances exist in soils, they may be united 
to water both chemically and mechanically : but they are al- 
Ways intoo small quantity to influence materially the rela- 
tions of the soil to water. 

The power of the soil to absorb water by cohesive attrac 
tion, depends in great measure upon the state oi “division of 
its parts; the more divided thev a are, the greater 15 th eir ab- 
sorbent power. ‘The different constituent parts of soils like- 
Wise appear to act even bv cohesive attracdon, with differ- 
ent degrees of energy. Thus vegctable substances seem to be 
more absorbent than animal substances, animal substances 
more so than compounds of alumina and silica: and com- 
pounds of alumina and silica more absorbent than carbo- 
nates of lime and magnesia; these differences may, however, 
possibly depend upon the differences in their state of division, 
and upon the surface exposed. 

The power of soils to absorb water from air, is much con- 
nected with fertility. When this power is great, the plant 
is is supplied with moisture in dry seasons; and the effect of 
evaporation in the day is counteracted by the absorption of 
aqueous vapour from the atmosphere, by the interior parts of 
the soil during the day, and by both the exterior and interior 
during night. 

The stiff clays, approaching to pipe clays in their nature, 
which take up the greatest quantity of water when it is pour- 
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ed upon them ina fluid form, are not the soils which absorb 
most moisture from the atmosphere in dry weather. They 
cake, aud present only a small surface to the air; and the 
vegetation on them is generally burnt up almost as readily 
ats on sands, 

ihe souls that are most efficient in supplying the plant 
with watcr by atmospheric absorption, are those in which 
there isa due mixture of sand, tinely divided clay, and car- 
honate of lime with some vegetable or animal matter, and 
which are so loose and light as io be freely permeable to the 
atmosphere, With respect to tuis quality, carbonate of line 
and animal and vegetable substances, are of great use ia 
Solis: they give absorbent power to the soil without giving it 
ikewise tenacity: sand, which also destroys tenacity, on 
hue COnfrary gives jicttle absorbent power. 

have compared tie absorbent powers of many soils with 

resp ct to atmos pheri ‘moisture, and [have always found it 


‘atest in the ty yet iertile soils : so that it affords one me- 
“hod ob jedaling: bw prodactiveness of land. 
Water, and ue decomposing animal and vegetable matter 


pxIsting in the soil, constitute the true nourishment of plants ; . 
aid as tie earthy parts of the soil are useful in retaining 
water, so as to supply it in the proportions to the roots of the 
vegetables, so tire y are likewise efficacious in producing the 
proper distribution of the animal or vegetable matter; when 
equally mixed with it they prevent it from decomposing too 
rapidly ; aud by their means the soluble parts are supplied 
in proper proportions. 

Besides this agency, which may be considered as mechani- 
eal, there is another agency between soils and organizable 
matters, which may be regarded as chemical in its nature.— 
The carths, and even the earthy carbonates, have a certain 
degree of chemical attraction for many of the principles of 
vegetable and animal substances. ‘This is easily exempli- 
fied in the instance of alumina and oil; if an acid solution 
of alumina be mixed with a solution of soap, which consists 
of oily matter and potassa ; the oil and the alumina will 
unite and form a white powder, which will sink to the bot- 
tom of the fluid. 

The extract from decomposing vegetable matter when 
boiled with pipe clay or chalk, forms a combination by which 
the vegetable matter is rendered more difficult of decom posi- 
tion and of solution. Pure silica and siliceous sands have 
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little action of this kind: and the soils which contsin the 
most alumina and carbonate of lime, are those whieh act with 
the greatest chemical energy in preserving manures, Such 
soils merit the a :pellation which is common ly given todhom 
of rich soils; for the vegetable nourishment is lon. gicccry- 
ed ia them, unless taken up by t the organs Of the pio. 
Siliceous sands on the contrary, deserve the termol nunzry, 
which is commonly applied to them; for the ve: zetabie and 
animal matters they contain not being attracted b »y the ear thy 
constituent parts of the soil, are more liable to be decoiapos- 
ed, or carried off from them by water. 

In most of the black and brown rich vegetable pieat 
the earths seem to be in combination with a peculiar extrac 
tive matter, afforded during the decompasiion of vegetables : 
this is slowly taken up, or attracted from the earths by w a- 
ter,and appears to constitute a prime cause of the fertility 
of the soil. 

The standard of fertility of soils for different plants must 
vary with the climate, and must be particularly influenced 
by the quantity of rain. 

The power of soils to absorb moisture, ought to be much 
greater in warm or dry countries, than in cold or moist ones 
and the quantity of clay, or vegetable, or animal matter they 
contain greater. Soils also on declivities ought to be more 
absorbent than in plains orin the bottom of vallies. There 
productiveness likewise is influenced by the nature of the 
subsoil, or the stratum on which they rest. 

When soils are immediately situated upon a bed of rock 
or stone, they are much sooner rendered dry by ev aporation, 
than where the subsoil is of clay or mud; and a prime 
cause of the great fertility of the land in the moist climate of 
Ireland, is the proximity of the rocky strata to the soil. 

A clayey subsoil will sometimes be of material advantage 
toa sandy soil; and in this case it will retain moisture in 
such a manner as to be capable of supplying that lost by the 
earth above, in consequence of evaporation or the consump- 
tion of it by plants. 

A sandy, or gravelly subsoil, often corrects the imperfec- 
tions of too great adegree of absorbent power in the true 
soil. 

In calcareous countries, where the surface is a species of 
marle, the soil is oftener found only a few inches above the 
Jimestone ; and its fertility is not impaired by the proximity 
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of the rock; though in a less absorbent soil, this situation 
would cecasion barrenness, and the sandstone and limestone 
meri in Derbyshire and North Wales, may be easily distin- 
suished ata distance in summer by the different tints of the 
egetation. The grass on the sandstone hills usually ap- 
oom brown and burnt up; that on the limestone hills, (lour- 
ishing and gre en. ; 

In devoting the different parts of an estate to the necessary 
crops, it is perfectly evident from what has been said, that 
ne general principle can be laid down, except when all the 
circumstances of the nature, composition, and situation of the 
soil and subsoil are Known. 

The method of cultivation likewise must be different for 
dificrent soils. The same practice which will be excellent in 
one case may be destructive in another. 

Deep ploughing may be a very profitable practice ina 
rich thick soil; and in a fertile shallow soil, situated upon 
cold clay or sandy subsoil, it may be extremely prejudicial. 

fn a moist climate where the quantity of rain that falls an- 
nually equals from 40 to 60 inches, a siliceous sandy soil is 
much more productive than in dry districts ; even the exhaus- 
ting powers of crops will be influenced bv like circumstan- 
ces. In cases where plants cannot absorb sufficient moisture, 
they must take up more manure. 

Soils appear to have been originally produced in conse- 
quence of the decomposition of rocks and strata. — It often 
happeus that soils are found in an unaltered state upon the 
rocks from which they were derived. It is easy to form an 
idea of the nianner in which rocks are converted into soils, 
by referring to the instance of soft granite, or porcelain 
granite. ‘[his substance consists of three ingredients, quartz, 
feldspar and mica. ‘The quartz is almost pure—siliceous 
earth, in a crystalline form. ‘The feldspar and mica are very 
compounded substances, both contain silica, alumina, and 
oxide of iron; in the feldspear there is usually lime and 
potassa; in the mica. lime and magnesia. 

When a granitic rock of this kind has been long exposed 
to the influence of the air and water, the lime and the 
potassa contained in its constituent parts are acted upon by 
water or carbonic acid, and the oxide of iron, which is al- 
most always in its least oxided state, tends to combine with 
more oxygene ; the consequence is, that the feldspar decom- 
poses, and likewise the mica; but the first the most rapidly. 
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The feldspar, which is as it were the eomert of tie stone, 
forms a fine clay: The mica partially decomposed mixes 
with it as sand, and the undecomposed quartz appears a 
gravel, or sand of different degrees of fineness 

As soon as the smallest laver of earth is formed on the 
surface of a rock, the seeds of lichens, mosses, and otier iis 
pertect vegetables which are constantly floating in the at- 
mosphere, and which have made it their resting place, begin 
to vegetate ; their death, decomposition, and decay, atford a 
certain quantity of organizable matter, wiich mixes with 
the earthy materials of the rock : in this improved soi more 
perfect plants are capable of subsisiing > these in thelr turn 
absorb nourishment from water and the atmospliere > and 
alter perishing, afford new materials to those already prov id- 
ed; the decomposition of the rock sill continues; and at 
length by vache dice and graduai processes, a soil is formed 
in which even forest trees can fix their roots, and which is 

tted to reward the labours of the cultivator. 

In instances where successive generations of vegetables 
have grown upon a soil, unless part of their produce ha- been 
carried off Dy man, or consumed by annals, the vegetable 
matter increases in such a proportion tiat the soil appraac ii- 
es to a peat in its nature; and if ina situation where it can 
receive water from a higher district, it becomes spongy, and 
permeated with that fluid, and is gradually rendered incapa- 
ble of supporting the nobler classes of vegetables. 

Many peat mosses secim to have been formed by the des- 
truction of forests, in consequence of the imprudent use of 
the hatchet by the early cultivators of the country in which 
they exist; when the trees are felled in the out skirts of a 
wood, those in the interior exposed to the influence of the 
Ww inds, and having been accustomed to shelter, become un- 
healthy, and die in their new situation, and their leaves and 
branches gradually decomposing,. produce a_ stratum of 
vegetable matter. In many of the great bogs in Ireland and 
Scotland, the larger trees that are found in the out-skirts of 
them, bear the marks of having been felled. In the interior, 
few entire trees are found, and the cause is, probably, that 
they fell by gradual decay ; and that the- fermentation and 
decomposition of the vegetable matter was most rapid where 
it was in the greatest quantity. 

Lakes and Pools of water are sometimes filled up by the 
accumulation of'the remains of aquatic plants, and in this 
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ease a sort of spurious peat is formed. The fermentation in 

these cases, however, seems to be of a different kind.— 
\luch more gaseous matter is evolved, and the neighbour- 
hood of umorasses in which aquatic vegetables decompose, i is 
usually agnish and unhealthy; whilst those of the true peat, 
oy peat formed on soils originally dry, is always salubrious. 

: ‘oor and hungry soils, such as are produced from the de- 
composition of granitic and sandstone rocks, remain very 

ay for ages with only a thin covering of vegetation. Soils 
rom tue dec om position of limestone, chalks and b asalts, are 

ae 4 clothed by vature with the perennial ¢ grasses, and af- 
ford, when pl wghed up, a rich bed of vegetation for every 
cles of cultivated plant. 
Rocks and straia from which soils have been derived, and 
‘nose whieh Compose the more Interior solid parts of the 
alobe, are arranged in a certain order ; and as it often hap- 
pens that strata very diif-rent in their nature are associated 
tovether, and that strata immediately beneath the soil con- 
tain materials which may be of use for improving It, a gene- 
ral view of the nature and position of rocks and strata in 
nature, Will pot, | trust, be unacceptable to the scientific 
Farmer. 

tiocks are generally divided by geologists into two grand di- 
visions distingnished by the names of premary and secondury. 

The primary rocks are composed of pure crystalline mat- 
ter, and contain no iragments of other rocks. 

The secondary roc ks, or strata, consist only partly of 
crystalline matter, contain fragments of other rocks or strata, 
often abound in the remains of vegetables and marine ani- 
mals ; and sometimes contain the remains of land animals. 

The primary are generally arranged in large masses, or in 
Jayers vertical, or more or lesss inclined to the horizon. 

The secondary rocks are usualiy disposed in strata or lay- 
ers, paral Il, or nearly paralell to the horizon. 

The number of primary rocks which are commonly cb- 
served in nature are eight—viz : 

Granite, Micaceous Sc histus, Sienite, Serpentine, Pore 
phyryv, Granular Marble, Chlorite Schist, Quartzose Rock. 

The secondary rocks are more numerous than the prima- 
ry. They are Grauwackes, Siliceous Sandstone, Lime- 
stone, Aluminous Schist or Shale, Calcareous Sandstone, 
Basalt or Whinstone, Bituminous or common Coal, Gyp- 
sum, htock Salt, Chalk, Plum Pudding Stone, &c. &e. 
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The highest mountains in the old continent, are constituf- 
ed by Granite; and this rock has likewise been found at the 
greatest depths to which the industry of man has as vet been 
able to penetrate: Micaceous Schist is often found imar di- 
ately upon Granite. Serpentine or Marble upon Micacecus 

Schist ; but the order in w bich the primary rocks are grouped 
together is various. Marble and Serpentine are usually found 
uppermost; but Granite, though it secins to form the founda- 
tion of the rocky strata of the globe, is vet sometimes dis- 
covered above Micaceous Nchist. 

The secondary rocks are always incumbent on the prima- 
ry; the lowest of them is usually Grauwacke : upon this 
limestone or sandstone is often found: coal gene rally occurs 
between sandstone or shale ; basalt often exists above sand- 
stone or limestone ; rock salt almost alwavs occurs associat- 
ed with red sandstone and gypsum. Coal, basalt, sand- 
stone, and limestone, are often arranged in different alter- 
nate layers, of no considerable thickness, so as to form a 
great extent of country. In a depth of less than 500 yards, 
80 of these different alternate strata have been counted. 

The veins wach afford metallic substances, are ‘fissures 
more or less vertical, Glled with a material different from the 
rock in which they exist. [his material is almost always 
ervstalline, and usually consists of caleareous spar, fluor 
spar, quartz or heavy spar, either separate or together.— 

he m iallic substances are generally dispersed through, or 
confusedh mixed with these ervst illine bodies. 

The veins in hard granite, seldom atford much useful me- 

tal; but in the veins in soft granite, and in gneis, tin, cop- 
pt and lead are found. Copper and iron are the only me- 
tals usually found in the veins in serpentine. Micaceous 
schist. sienite, and granular marble, are seldom metalliferous 
rocks. Lead, tin, copper, iron, and many other metals are 
found in the veins in chlorite schist. Grauw acke, when it 
contains few fragments and exists in large masses, is often a 
metalliferous rock. ‘The precious metals, likewise iron, lead, 
and antimon»., are found in it; and sometimes it contains 
veins in masses of stone coal, or coal free from bitamen — 
Limestone is the great metalliferous rock of the secoudary 
family ; and lead and copper are the metals most usually 


found in it. No metallic veins have ever been found in 


Shale, cha’ ‘k or calcarcous sandstone, and they are very rare 
in basalt and siliceous sandstone. 
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In cases where veins in rocks are exposed to the atmos- 
phere, indications of the metals they contain may be often 
gained from their superficial appearances. Whenever fluor 
spar, is found in a vein, there is always strong reason to sus- 
pect that it is associated with metallic substances. A brown 
powder at the surface of a vein, always indicates iron, and 
often iin; a pale yellow powder, lead: and a green colour 
in a vein denotes the presence of copper. 

It is evident from what has been said concerning the pro- 
ductions of soils from rocks, that there must be at least as 
many varieties of soils as there are species of rocks exposed at 
the surface of the earth; in fact there are many more, inde- 
pendent of the changes, produced by cultivation and the ex- 
ertions of human labour, the materials of strata, have been 
mixed together, and transported from place to place by vari- 
ous great alterations that have taken place in the system of 
our globe, and by the constant operations of water. 

In ascertaining the composition of sterite soils, with a view 
to their impr ovement, any particular ingredient which is the 
cause of their unproductiveness, should be particularly atten- 
ded to: if possible they should be compared with fertile soils, 
in the same neighbourhood, and in similar situations as the 
difference of the composition may, in many cases, indicate 
the most proper methods of improvement. [fon washing 
a sterile soil it is found to contain the salts of 3 iron, or any 
acid matter, itmay be ameliorated by the application of quick 
lime. If there be an excess of calcareous matter in the soil, 
it may be improved by the application of sand or clay. Soils 
too abundant in sand are benefited by the use of clay, or 
marle or vegetable matter. A deficiency of vegetable or 
animal matter must be supplied by manwe. An excess of ve- 
getable matter is to be removed by burning, or to be reme- 
died by the application of earthy materials. The improve- 
ment of peats or bohs or marsh lands, must be preceded by 
draining ; stagnant water being injurious to all the nutritive 
classes of plants, Soft black peats, when drained, are often 
made productive by the mere application of sand or clay as 
a top dressing. When peats are acid, or contain ferruginous 
salts, calcareous matter is absolutely necessary in bringing. 
them into cultivation. When they abound in the branches 
and roots of trees, or when their surface entirely consists of 
living vegetables, the wood or the vegetables must either be 


carried off or be destroyed by burning. In the last case there 
N 
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ashes afford earthy ingredients, fitted to improve the textare 
of the peat. 

The best natural soils are those of which the materials 
have been derived from different strata; which have beea 
minutely divided by air and water, and are 1 tim vely blen- 
ded together ; : andin improving soils artificialiv, tae farmer 
cannot t do better than imitate the processes of i iture. 

The materials necessary for the purpose are seliom far 
distant: coarse sand is often found immediately on chalk ; 
and beds ofsand and gravel are common below clay. The 
labour of improving the texture or constitution of the soil, is 
repaid by a great permanent advantage ; less manure is re- 
quired, and its fertility insured. and ca ital laid out in this 
way secures forever, the productiveness and consequently 


the value of the land. 
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An account of the proceedings of the Comuunissioners of 
“ Water Works,” appointed by the City Council of Charles- 
} 7 for the procuring of pure water. Communicated by 


P, Moser, WD. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CAROLINA JOURNAL, &c. 





Gentlemen,—The City Council of Charleston under an 
Ordinance passed on the 13th day of August, 1819, proceed- 
ed to the election of Commissioners of ** Water Works” in 
March 1823, when P. Moser, M. D. Joun Srrowecker, 
and Freperick WesNeER, Esqrs. were elected. ‘They com- 
menced their operations of boring the earth in search of pure 
water, in the lot attached to the Poor House, on the oth of 
April, 1823, and continued amidst difficulties that appeared 
instrmoutitable at the beginning, until the 9th of June, 1824, 
when they had penetrated the earth from its surface to the 
depth of 335 feet 4 inches, without obtaining the fountain of 
water expected. The lot on w hich the experiment was 
i made, is computed to be about six feet above the level of the 
|  QOcean. The following is a summary of the Stratas. 

) The first seven feet presented the common yellow sand 
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and loam; thenee tothe depth of 19 feet, quick sand, mak- 
ing a most formidable resistance to the auger. Next foot 
rel clay, miking 29 feet; thence to 22 feet, Shells of 
various kisds, as oysters, clams, concks, and all the varie- 
ties of sinal! s:ells, usually found on the sea beach. with soave 
saw Fro 22 to 27 feet a bright blueish colored mud with 
a small mixture of red clay. Thence to 35 feet, a firm and 
very tenacions blie colored clay. which on burning became 
the color of the grav. brick. From 35 to 41 feet blue mud 
sand and various shells. From 41 to 43 feet, deep colored 
biae « Ts vy of very tine texture, and exceedingly tenacious ; 43 
to }3 fet ecaleareous earta, shells and white sand ; 46 to 54 
fet tiere appeared by the sudden sinking of the auger, a 
fissure or separation of the stratas; soft mud, water, and a 
_ suid. 54 to 61 fect blae clay, calcareous earth, and 
sone decayed wood so soft that it could only be ascertained 
bea Sie appearance of its fibres. 61 to 67 feet a coarse sand 
or seavel of a blue color, which on exposure to air, became 
fa lizht ash color: when moistened with water it appear- 
e a i) partake of the nature of quick sand, and evidenced the 
correctivess of the conjecture, by making so much opposition 
tothe sinking of our_last iron tubes (1 which were six inches 
in diam: ter, and + anda half inches in the bore), that for 
every inch they descended, it filled in the bore about 3 feet, 
a in to be bored out ; this kept us at hard labour more 
than six months, when to the great gratification of the board 
of Commissioners, and relief of the labourers, on the 12th 
of June, 824, the pipes settled firmly at 67 feet on a strata 
of olive colored clay marie, which w hen heated became of a 
white color ; and so well preserved its arch as to render ad- 
ditional pipes unnecessary. ‘The auger penetrated this 
Strata with the greatest facility, which did not vary from 67 
feet (its surface e) to 223 feet 9 inches; here it appeared less 
tenacious, and on washing gave out one-tenth part of very 
fine white sand. From 223 ft. 9 inchs. to 253 feet, the strata 
the same, nearly with one-eighth part of sand. From 
253 to 254 feet, calcareous earth and small stones so solid, 
that the auger was bent in penetrating it. From 254 to 263 
feet white clay, Marl ; here the auger rested on a hard car- 
bonate of lime, which it could not penetrate ; here also fresh 
water forced itself above the surface two feet, evidencing a 
new spring, and the hopes of the Commissioners were elated, 
bat whether its course became changed, on penetrating the 
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lime strata, or it was not cleared sufficiently, is anes bala, 
but in a ha!'f of an hour it again subsided five fee: 203 to 
264 feet solid carbonate of lime, which required a cast stcel 
drill to penetrate, 26-4 feet 3 inches to 266 feet 3 tnelics soft 
mud; thence to 267 feet 3 inches, a hard carbonate of line ; 
thence 270 feet 6 inches a soft carbonate of lime. Froi: 274 fi. 
6 inch. carbonate of lime more hard than the last, particular- 
Jy its crust or surface, but was penetrated by the augur aione, 
At 274 feet rested on a carbonate of line so very hard. that 
it required the united efforts of six men to turn the drill upon 
it, aided by a lever above the surface, anda relief of six men 
who worked alternately one day before the drill broke 
through, its thickness was only six inches, but the drill sunk 
one foot deeper ina solter carbonate of lime. From 275 
feet 6 inches to 279, a mixtwe of clay and mad, next a bard 
carbonate of lime only 5 inches thick, 282 feet 11 inches to 
237 feet 4 inches, clay and mud, thence to 269 a hard earbo- 
nate of lime asabove. From 289 feet 4inches to 291 feet 9 
inches, softened clay, lime and some sand; thence to 295 
feet 4incies, thick hard lime as above, ballance sam: but 
softer, 293 feet 4 inches to 295 feet 9 inches, crust 9 inches 
thick, remainder mixture of soft carbonate and mud 295 - 9 
to 297-6. soft lime as above; thence to 300 - 8, first foot, 
hard lime stone, balance mud, one small piece of the lime 
stone was here brought up with the augur, not having been 
acted on by the drill, remainder mud, 300 - 8 to 302, hard 
lime stone, 302 t: 3508 - 5 soft carbonate of lime ; next 6 inch- 
es hard crust 308 - 11 to 311 soft carbonate and mud, 3/1 to 
314 - 3 first foot lime, balance a very tenaceous clay and soft 
lime 314-3 to 317 - 2 shello, marle, sand clay, and some 
thick solid marine shells broken, 317 - 2to 331 blue lime 
stone rock, 331 to 334 chalk, clay, mud: thence a solid lime- 
stone rock to 3390 - 4 which was not drilled through; when 
in cousequence of the cap screw of the iron rods giv ing, being 
much worn, the rods were in part precipitated to the bottom 
and intil recovered must prevent any further progress at 
least in this spot. 

I forbear commenting on the above experiment, my sole 
object being the statement of plain facts leaving them in the 
hands of speculative men of science. [| will only add that 
the greatest depth below the surface ever obtained in 


‘Charleston previous to this experiment, was only 54 feet. 


Yours, &c, | P. MOSER. 
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MEDICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lee 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Medical College of South-Carolina.—This institution (a 
prospectus of which was published in the different periodi- 
cal works of the U. States) was opened on the Ist Monday 
of November last. 

The number of Students which attend this infant institu- 
tion (between 40 and 50) far exceeds the most sanguine 
anticipations, and is an evidence of the strong disposition 
which the people of the South have to encourage institutions 
oftheir own. All institutions must by degrees gain public 
conlidence, and we look forward with pleasure to the pro- 
gressive rise of this College — Its rapid advancement how- 
ever must depend not only upon its Professors, but upon the 
cooperation of Medical Men, and the State. An institution 
of this kind is in some degree identified with the reputation 
of the State and should be made equal in all respects with 
any institution in the U. States.— Editors. 

Dr. Logan, of this city has just published a medical work 
entitled * practical observations on the diseases of Children.” 
His opportunities of observing and becoming acquainted 
with the diseases of children have been certainly great, 
having been many years Physician to the Orphan- House, 
where: upwards of 180 children reside. We most cordially 
wish the work extensive circulation, especially among those 
who cannot readily obtain medical aid for whom we believe 
it was more particularly written. We regret it was publish- 
ed too late to receive a more particular notice in this num- 
ber.—Jb. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


M. Magendie has lately published two very interesting re- 
marks on the use of the first and fifth pair ofnerves. It ap- 
pears from the result of the experiments of this great Physio- 
logist, that the first pair is not the organ of smell; and that 
the fifth pair presides in this sense as well as in vision, hear- 
ing, taste, and sensibility of the parts where it is distr ibuted 
in fact that in these nerves reside all the senses. He has al- 
so observed that their section is soon followed by an acute. 
inflammation of the globe of the eye, and a complete insen- 
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sibility of the part inflamed. The nostrils, the mouth and 
tongue also experience, remarkable alterations. As soon as 
M.’ Magendie’s experiments are terminated, we will offer | 
them with details.— Ldiiors. 
At a meeting of the Royal Medical Academy of Paris. 
Professor Beclard, presented in the name of Messrs. Du 
bois and Bellivier.a foetus which had remained seven vears 
in the uterus. ‘This foetus, of the female sexis full grown: 
and was contained ina bag situated onthe lett side of the 
uterus. It is said to be changed Into a — similarto | 
the fat of dead bodies.—4rch : Gens de Med. Mai, 1824. 
A uterus divided into two cavitics bv a partition i its 
centre, has lately been found by MI. West. The woulan 
: who Senidhed this specimen of patholog »V Was pregnant with 
a male child which developed in the left cav “ resulting from 
the division.— Arch. gen. de Med. Juillet ‘8 
The following remarkable case was Ft at the Hos- 
pital la charite in Paris, by M. Serres. An epileptic patient, 
in consequence of an inflammation of the right eve, with 
constriction of the pupil and opacity of the cornea, had Jost | 
his sight vi that side. Six months afterwards, inthe begin- 
ning of August, it was perceived that the conjunctiva was so 
insensille, that the feather of a quill could be passed between 
the eve -lids and the globe of the eve without being felt. The 
| right nostril was also without feeling, and he could scarcely 
hear on thatside, the sulphate of quinine, when applied to the 
right side of the tongue, was not tasted, the gum on the same 
side was soft, fungous, black and loose from the bones: al- 
most all the teeth were cartons, and many had dropped from 
the alveolars ; the gums on the left side were also diseased, J 
but in a slighter degree. This patient died in a few days in 
consequence of chronic dnelen of the Ancepholis which | 
had disorganized a great part of that viscera without pro- 
ducing any re markable phenomena. At the opening of the | 
body, w hich was done in the presence of Messrs. Serres, 
Magendie, Lisfranc, Georget, and a number of Students, it 
was observed that the fifth pair of nerves on the right side 
was much altered. At its origin it was soft, yellow, and 
nearly gelatinous ; this matter extended a line or two in the 
' medulla oblongata; the nerve could be traced higher up ; 
| but no change in its colour or consistence was re wmarked.— 
In extracting the brain, the nerve had been unintentionally 
broken. The portion which extended beyond the posterior 
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pars petrasa, had the same soft and vellow appearance, with 

the exception ofits muscular fibres which were perfectly heal- 
thy. On the pars petrosa and in front of the plexus, the nervous 
fibres were divided by an infiltration of serum, but had re- 
tained their natural consistence. The ganglion was yellow 
and projected in a manner unobserved on the opposite side. 
In measuring the side of the nerves of both sides on the pars 
petrosa ; it was found that those of the left which were 
healthy, were four lines and a half wide, whilst those of the 
right were only three. ‘Lhe anterior chamber of the eye 
had disappeared from the adhesion of the cornea to the iris. 
This eslaerbbone e of the lesion of the fifth pair of nerves, with 
the affection of the eve and the gums, the loss of the action of 
the senses, becomes very Interesting, because it coincides 
with the results obtained by M. Magendie, by the section of 
those nerves. A circumstance which ought not to be forgot- 
ten, is that in this patient, the muscular fibres of the diseased 
nerve were healthy, and mastication not prevented. We 
hope M. Serres, will soon publish this observation at full 
length with rem: irks, —Arch. gen. de Med. Aout, 162A. 

Kztract of Digit dis —This has been obtained in a highly 
concentrated state by M. Royer, in the following manner. 
The dried plant is di sested in ether, afterwards filtered and 
the solution evaporated. ‘The residue is redissolved in wa- 
ter treated with the solution of oxide of lead, again digested 
in ether and evaporated. ‘The residue is a brown substance 
(the extract) intensely bitter, very deliquescent and difficult 
to crystallize. Its sedative powers are very great. One 
crain was dissolved in 200 grains of water, and thrown into 
the abdomen of arabbit. ‘The circulation rapidly dimin- 
ished and the animal died, evincing neither pain or spasmo- 
dic action. Halfa grain dissolved was injected into the 
veins of acat, when death ensued in 15 minutes. A grain 
and a half jaserted into the jugular veins of a dog, produced 
death in five minutes. ‘The arterial blood of all the animals 
exhibited the deleterious agency of the medicine, both in 
color and consistence.—hib. Univ. 

Test for Nitrous Oxyde.—Dr. Henry of Manchester, r re- 
commends the following test. A given volume of the ni- 
trous oxide, is to be exploded with a slight excess of Carbo- 
nic oxide of known purity, say 100 volums of the former to 
110 volumes of the latter. Now aseach volume of nitrous 
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carbonic acid, we may impute whatever carbonic acid is 
deficient of that proportion, to the mixture of so much nitro- 
gen with the nitrous oxide. Thus if in the combination in 
place of 100 of carbonic acid, there should be only 95, the 
15 deficient may be accounted for from the presence of so 
much nitrogen. Any nitrous gas may be previously separa- 
ted bya solution of green sulphate of iron. 

Method of distinguishing positive from negative Electricity. 
M. Berzelius, observes that when the electric current passes 
by means of a point to the tongue, the positive is acid, and 
the negative caustic acid or rather Alkaline. 

Inflammation of Sulphurated IHydrogen, by Nitric Acid.— 
M. Burzelius, has found that ifa few drops of the Nitrous 
acid be poured into a flask containing four or five cubic in- 
ches of Sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and the flask be closed 
by the finger it becomes so warm as to produce combustion 
with a beautiful flame, anda slight detonation, w hich forces 
the finger from the mouth of the flask. It is 1 necessary that 
the acid should be very pure and the gas free from aqueous 
vapour. 

Benzoic acid in oil of Dahlia.—M. Pavyen, in experimen- 
ting on the essential oi] obtained from the dahlia, founda 
cristallizable substance perfectly analogous to the Benzoic 
acid. 

Preserving of Birds §c —Mr. Femminck director of the 
dutch museum has for many years preserved birds and quad- 
rupeds, from the attacks of minute insects, by placing a small 
wooden basin containing tallow in each case, which he finds 
to be more effectual than either camphor or Russia leather. 

Edin. Phil. Journal. 

Medical Remains at Pompeu.—M. Choulant has_ lately 
published at Leipsic, ina pamphlet entitled “ De Locis, pom- 
peiianis ad Rem medicam facientibus,”’ an account of dif- 
ferent objects relating to the medical art, discovered at Pom- 
peii M. C. successively describes the Temple of Esculapius, 
the amulets, surgical instruments, pharmaceutical apparatus 
&e. found inthe midst of the ruins. Amongst the surgical 
instruments, were some found nearly resembling those made 
use of at the present day, such as elevators for the operation 
of trepanning, Lancets, Spatulce, instruments for the applica- 
tion of actual cautery &c. Therc has been no building as 
yet found which could be regarded as a School of Surgery or 
as containipg an anatomical Museum.— Edin. Phils. Journal. 
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